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A New Revision of a 
Standard Text in Social-Economic Living 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


Third Edition 
By Lloyd L. Jones 











© An up-to-date portrayal of business and government 
functions and services that help people satisfy their 
economic wants and needs. 


® A clear presentation of business information and 
skills that will help students live and work effectively 
| as citizens, consumers, and producers. 


Our Business Lire has been made more teachable 
than ever in the new Third Edition! Organized on a 
| unit basis. Numerous, modern illustrations. Written 
| in simple language. Complete program of materials 
| for student and instructor. 















Adopt this up-to-date, standard text in social-economic 
living for your classes in junior business, economic citi- 
zenship, and similar courses. Write our nearest office 
for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Dallas London 











Toronto 





T SCHOOL, the physical 
development as well as the 
mental growth of children is im- 
portant. AmericanSeating Com- 
pany desks and seats are cor- 
rectly designed for health, 
comfort, good posture and con- 
servation of sight. With Amer- 
“American Universal Desk No.333 C2" Auditorium chairs, folding 


Two Outstanding Series 


PRACTICE READERS 


Practice Readers will do these things: Teach the 
fundamental comprehension skills; furnish practice 
for these skills; enable teachers to diagnose every 
problem in intermediate reading. Thousands of 
schools have adopted these books. 





















chairs and Universal tables, THE SERIES 
they comprise the finest modern school equipment. Practice Readers, Book I, Grade 4 
Tica: Ainictean Cal 1B 3: ol} k. illus Practice Readers, Book II, Grade 5 
ve American Universal Better Sight desk, illus- Practice Readers, Book III, Grade 6 
trated, with its sight-saving reading rest, one-piece Practice Readers, Book IV, Grade 7 









steel book box, foot rest and modernized frame, is the 


world’s best combination of sturdy construction and 
functional beauty. 


Write for further information and tests. 


EYE AND EAR FUN 
Phonic Workbooks 


These are a few of the many skills essential to 
word recognition developed by each book: observe 
general form of words; use context clues in recogniz- 
ing words; hear likeness of sounds in different words; 
distinguish words of similar form; analyze words by 
recognizing familiar parts. Used by thousands of 


teachers, 
THE SERIES 


Eye and Ear Fun, Book I, Grade 1 or 2 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II, Grade 2 or 3 


Aneutan Sealing Company Eye and Ear Fun, Book III, Grade 3 or 4 


American Seating Company will lose no time in 
expanding to full capacity production of school 
seating equipment as satisfac- 
tory materials become available. 


xk * 















KEEP YOUR U.S. WAR BONDS 





Write for sample copies. 


WORLD'S LE. BER IN Pt aT SEATING WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ting 1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Two New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films Vividly Present These 
Conflicting Ways of Life 

Now~—more than ever before—it’s vi- 
tal for young people to know and un- 
derstand the basic philosophies upon 
which systems of governments are 
built. The course of world events may 
well depend on how thoroughly the 
coming generations understand their 
own nation’s government—and that of 
other nations. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
shortly release two new sound films de- 
signed to make these difficult concepts 
easier for students to understand. In 
“Democracy” and “Despotism” teach- 
ers will find authentic definition and 
description of these divergent political 
theories—in a simple and graphic man- 
ner thoroughly comprehensible on the 
high school level. 

Produced in collaboration with Dr. 
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DESPOTISM 


y . . 
Harold D. Lasswell of Yale Univ ersity, oun eames penaans 
and others, “Democracy” and “Despot- The world importance of food highlights other new re- 


leases which are added to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 


ism” will be notable additions to the | Library. Send coupon for complete information. 
. P Pr ’ Title Collaborator 
social studies section of your school 5 Consumption of Foods O, E, Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 


4 " on0 Production of Foods . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
film library. For additional new film Distribution of Foods . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 


4 . Bread . «. « « « B.E. Proctor, Ph.D., Mass. Inst. 
releases see list at right. of Technology 


a ® ® : Milk. . « «© « « K.G.Weckel, Ph.D., Univ. of Wis. 
Even with a small audio-visual The Food Store + « Majorie D. Sharpe, Principal, 


budget, your school can acquire these Fe ey 


Distributing America’s 


be Md star . Goods - « e« «J.Frederick Dewhurst, Ph.D., 
important new socio-political films. gee sam dl 


For a complete description, fill out the Property Taxation . . se 
The Bus Driver . . Paul R.Hanna,Ph.D.,Stamford U. 
coupon below. Play in the Snow . . Laurence E. Briggs, M.S., Mass. 
State College. 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK with every film 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Pesees see eee eee eee Se SSeS eee Se SS See sees ee Sees eee eee eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 1-L 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me, without cost or obligation: 
(0 Information on “Democracy” and “Despotism” and other New Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Films (sound) O Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

C1 Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films C0 Information on your “Lease-to-Own” plan 
pe ee aR Pe See eS OEM ae een ee 
pg. ia ae ES A ee 
Name of School 


Address of School_— 
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ONEY Is THE LIFEBLOoD of our modern special- 
M ized economy and must circulate or the 
economy dies. High money circulation means high 
purchasing power, work for all, and a high stand- 
ard of living. The hope of a stable society is to 
keep the money circulating out among the people. 
These are facts to be kept in mind when wages 
and salaries are fixed. For without good wages:and 
salaries agriculture and industry languish. The 
War Production Board reported recently that profits 
in American industry during the war increased 
120% after paying wartime taxes. This increase is 
after all expenses and taxes have been paid. How 
much has your income increased during the war 
after all expenses and taxes have been paid? 

Compare with the above.the figures recently re- 
leased by President Schlagle and Secretary Givens 
in Leaders Letter 48: 


The estimated .average teachers salary of $1786 
for 1944-45 would buy about what $1350 would 
have bought in 1940. 

The average annual earnings of industrial work- 
ers increased 56°% from 1940 to 1943 while teachers 
salaries increased 11°. 

While teachers. are. better educated, have more 
responsibility, and should be substantially better 
paid than workers in private industry, the average 
salary of teachers was at least $500 less than average 
earnings in industry in 1944-45. 

Comparison of teachers salaries over a period of 
24 years brings out the striking fact that they have 
advanced least where they were lowest a generation 
ago and most where they were then highest. Note 
the average annual salaries in these examples: 


State 1920 1943 Increase 
Nebraska ........:.. $ 765 $ 933 $ 168 
ME iso kv Se 477 756 279 
RIS... 5.5. 1272 2373 1101 
a 1256 2697 1441 


Such conditions should challenge our profession 
and the public to vigorous action. Competent 
teachers’ are attracted to their work by many con- 
siderations other than salary. But that is no excuse 
for not facing the fact that teachers have to pay 
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cash for bread, clothes, houses, medicine, school- 
ing, books, travel, and security. Our society lacks 
vision if it asks teachers to eke out a meager exist- 
ence below the economic level necessary to develop 
their full strength and effectiveness. 

The time has never been more favorable than 
now to take the salary issue to the public. Our 
local, state, and national. associations working to- 
gether have built up a public understanding of the 
problem which gives a good background for action. 
People are beginning to see that in our specialized 
economy there can be no prosperity without full 
employment and high wages. They are coming to 
see that education builds the character, tastes, skills, 
ard leadership neéded for prosperity. We must now 
turn this favorable attitude into action. Every unit 
of our profession must have an action program 
looking toward definite achievement. 


Here Are Some Things To Do 


[1] Get special committees of teachers and lay- 
men at work on the problem. 

[2] Arrange to distribute copies, or print in the 
local newspaper the article by Robert Littel] in 
October Reader’s Digest (page 157 of this JourNaL). 

[3] Use facts from NEA Handbook, Leaders 
Letters, and American Education Week material. 

[4] Use higher salaries to upgrade teachers. 

[5] Work for more funds from local, state, and 
federal governments. 


The battle for decent teachers salaries will be 
long and difficult and must be fought on many 
fronts. The teachers where salaries are lowest are 
least able to help themselves. The united teaching 
profession must play a major part in this battle and 
the strength of the profession as a whole must be 
put at the service of teachers everywhere. 

The welfare of our country demands that intelli- 
gence be exalted; that our schools be staffed:-by an 
adequate supply of competent, well-prepared, well- 
paid teachers. When a community fixes the salaries 
of its teachers, it fixes in large measure the intel- 
lectual and social outlook of its people. 


—Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
* Be; know; do. 


* Have faith in youth. 


ae 


ae 


Teach pupils to learn from defeat. 
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The test of schooling is the students’ afterlife. 


, 
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Peace cannot be built upon hate, poverty, or oppression. 
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Informed intelligence is an achievement, not an accident. 


ae 


The predominant need of higher education is the need for 
moral leadership. 
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Our generation must make a choice between civilization 
and iational sovereignty. 


ae 


Nothing but a great faith can carry civilization past the 
dead center of postwar confusion. 
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What shall it profit our nation to win the war and lose 
the peace for want of a few billions to aid other countries? 


OUR FIRST GOAL 


Tue rirst pLank in our Association’s platform for a 
generation has been and must continue to be: A competent, 
well-trained teacher in hearty accord with American ideals, 
in every public-school position in the United States. This 
can only be accomplished by making the rewards of teach- 
ing in terms of salaries and public recognition comparable 
to the fundamental importance of the teachers’ work. Are 
you making your influence count for our federal aid bill, 


$181-HR1296? 


WHY NOT BECOME A LIFE MEMBER? 


Everyone who believes in his profession should con- 
tribute at least 194 of his annual income to its improvement. 
There is no point at which a similar investment will yield 
greater returns to our country. One good place to invest 
is in NEA Life Membership. Our list of Life Members 
registers the cream of the profession. Anyone may be proud 
to belong to this goodly fellowship. The fee is $100, which 
may be paid in one sum or in 10 yearly payments of $10 
each. 

SANITY IS RETURNING 


Tue ranrastic weas of the army hierarchy as to the 
size of the armed forces needed by the United States to 
play her part in world affairs are gradually giving way to 
sanity and commonsense. On September 25 President Tru- 
man asked Congress to reduce the army by June 30, 1946, 
to 1,950,000 men. That is still very large. One man under 
arms for each 100 of our population should be able to meet 
every conceivable need of the next 10 years. That would be 
a force—army, navy, aircorps, marines, and coast guard— 
of some 1,400,000 men. Such an army can be maintained by 
voluntary methods if pay and army treatment of its men 
are made satisfactory. The atom bomb has made peacetime 
conscription proposals look foolish. 


Sesser 
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TELL US WHAT YOU WANT 


Tuere’s a larger Journat coming in January. We are 
now assured that the needed paper will be available. You; 
Association officers and staff wish to make Tue Journa 
fully worthy of our great cause and of our growing pro. 
fession, which has a most responsible and inspiring part t 
play in the coming years. Write us your suggestions. Dis. 
cuss THE JourNaL in faculty meeting and write us your 
conclusions. THE JouRNAL is yours—it must reflect your 
ideals, your purpose, your needs, your achievements, and 
your plans. We of Tue Journat staff will do the best we 
can and with your help we shall succeed. 
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A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT BOOK co-s 
; ; Bill, 
Tue peace and wellbeing of the world for centuriel pox 


may hinge on mutual understanding and cooperation bef 4” 


Aut. 


tween the USA and the USSR. The best simple exposition 
your editor has read of the Russian background is in a book 
just published, Our Good Neighbors in Soviet Russia, bj “y 
Wallace West and James P. Mitchell [274 pages, Noble and : 
Noble, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. Schoo! a 
Edition $1.50; library edition $2]. This text for home ané 

school is written with no desire to present the Soviet Union N 
as a place we should imitate, but merely that we shoul 


understand and deal intelligently with the people as gooigf lack 
neighbors in the family of United Nations. if al 
life, 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN UNITED STATES 194}3-44—% pin 
Since THE cHuRcH—along with the home and the) 0 
school—builds the foundation for civilization, teachers arf} “'" 
much concerned and interested in the religious life of our Che 


people. The Yearbook of American Churches 1945 repor's the 
a total church membership of 72,492,669 persons in Cont: fj ‘“" 
nental U. S. in 256 religious bodies, that being equal wi °%' 
52.5% of the population—the highest ever reported. (Inj "°° 
1890 church members were 22.5°/ of population.) Thirteen} '? | 


religious bodies each reported over a million members: ns 
The Roman Catholic Church.............. 23,419,701 om 
The Methodist Church................... 8,046,129 or 
Southern Baptist Convention............... 5,667,926 joir 
Jewish Congregations .................... 4,641,184 Bey 
National Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc.. 4,021,615 a 
National Baptist Convention of America... 2,352:339 EB no 
The Protestant Episcopal Church.......... 2,227,524 life 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A........ 2,049,399 BF wo 


The United Lutheran Church in America. 
eae mame Se a 
Northern Baptist Convention.............. 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, hie 

Ohio, and Other States 1,350,655 cal 
Congregational Christian Churches........ 1,075,401 rig 


1,690,204 to 
1,672,354 BF the 
1,555914 his 


Twenty-three Baptist denominations had a total of 14,205.) zet 
193 members; 20 Methodist denominations had 9,9245# ] 
members; 20 Lutheran denominations, 5,129,147. we 







































Senator Murray of Montana, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, is 
co-sponsor not only of the Full Employment 
Bill, but the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill for 
postwar federal medical and hospital insur- 
ance, and is sponsoring the Missouri Valley 
Authority Bill. 
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“You take my life when you do take 
the means whereby I live.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


N’ LONGER in the United States is a 
man allowed to starve because he 
lacks the means whereby he lives. But 
if all men are entitled, in addition to 
life, to liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, then it follows that all men are 
entitled to the means by which they 
can attain these inalienable rights. 
Charity makes a man dependent upon 
the giver; a dole, upon the state. Man 
can be truly free only if he thru his 
own powers can produce what he 
needs for his own happiness. Freedom 
in our times means, first of all, the 
right to a job, 

A year ago the then Senator Tru- 
man, as a member of a subcommittee 
of the Military Affairs Committee, 
joined me in submitting a report to the 
full Committee, in which we pointed 
out that “no thoughtful American— 
no matter what his creed or station in 
life—would deny that every man or 
woman in the country who is willing 
to work and capable of working has 
the right to a job.” The President in 
his message of September 6 reiterated 
his views on this subject when he 
called for “a national reassertion of the 
right to work for every American citi- 
zen able and willing to work.” 

Largely thru the power of education 
we have become the most productive 


JAMES E. MURRAY 


people on earth. We continue in ever 
increasing volume to educate more 
people to become increasingly more 
productive. (It is true that segments of 
our population are not sufficiently edu- 
cated to produce enough for their own 
wellbeing, but the percentage is small 
and we are, I hope, about ready to 
break the vicious circle in two places— 
in the school and in the opportunity 
for a job at a decent wage.) 

Yet we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of producing more than our pres- 
ent economic system permits men to 
consume. If we are to supply the jobs 
for which people are being educated, it 
is imperative that education emphasize 
man as the consumer, and as the end 
for which our economic machinery is 
intended to function. We must also 
educate people to make good and full 
use of their leisure. In contrast to the 
doctrine propounded by Adam Smith, 
this generation must be taught that 
only if we follow our unselfish social 
interests, will it be to the best interest 
of each one of us. 

It is the basic philosophy of the 
Full Employment Bill (S.380)* that 
the humanbeing is the center about 
which economic life revolves and that 
our economic machinery should func- 
tion constantly in the best possible way 
for his benefit. The bill recognizes that 
human freedom and happiness are un- 
available without the opportunity of 
all workers for productive employ- 
ment. The bill is designed to overcome 
the weaknesses of our present system, 
to encourage and stimulate private en- 
terprise to produce to the maximum 
extent possible, and to insure a stand- 
ard of living and purchasing power 
sufficient to absorb all that can be 
produced. 

The means used are not new or 
revolutionary, and certainly they are 


1 4s this article is written, the Bill has passed 
the Senate and is now before the House. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 
a National Necessity 


not socialistic. The bill’s only claim 
to distinction is that it does emphasize 
and take very seriously that which has 
been ignored or to which only lip serv- 
ice has been paid. The bill assumes that 
the private enterprise system is a good 
one and that government is run by and 
in the interest of the governed. It con- 
tinues, expands, and formalizes the 
successful wartime cooperation of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, local and 
state governments together with the 
federal government in the common 
interest of all. It legally recognizes 
and spells out the duties of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress and their re- 
sponsibility for maintaining sound eco- 
nomic conditions. 

At the same time it establishes a 
better channel of communication be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches of the government and be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress and 
their several committees. It puts the 
responsibility where it belongs. 


What the Bill Does 


The familiar tactic of labelling has 
been resorted to by the critics of the 
Full Employment Bill. Aside from be- 
ing called communistic and socialistic, 
which hardly anyone.takes seriously, 
the bill has most frequently been called 
a public works or deficit-financing bill. 
A casual reading or careful study of 
the bill will show that it is neither. 
The bill sets up a scientific framework 
and machinery which enable the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to look at the 
economy as a whole and to utilize in 
the best possible way the knowledge 
of all groups, public and private, in 
bringing about full employment and 
full production. 

The President, according to the bill, 
after estimating what the labor force 
will be, would analyze the current eco- 
nomic conditions and trends. Depend- 
ing on whether he estimates [a} that 
more people will be seeking work than 
current conditions would seem to pro- 
vide jobs for, or [b] whether there are 
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more jobs available than there are peo- 
ple seeking them, he would then rec- 
ommend either a program designed 
to encouragé private enterprise [a] to 
fill the job gap or [b] to reduce the 
inflationary gap. Sueh a program 
would include, for example, policy sug- 
gestions and legislative recommenda- 
tions on taxation, money and banking, 
foreign trade, agriculture, wages, social 
security, etc. 

Such a program would be a con- 
sensus of the best ideas for bringing 
about the optimum economic environ- 
ment for private enterprise in the light 
of the best and most comprehensive 
data on economic conditions and out- 
look by industry, by area, and for the 
nation as a whole. If this program did 
not result in enough jobs for all desir- 
ing them, then and only then, would 
the bill make it incumbent on the 
President and Congress to enact a pro- 
gram of public expenditures and in- 
vestments. Such a program would not 
be limited to public works. It would 
include public services, loans and as- 
sistance to business, agriculture, home 
owners, veterans, or consumers, or for 
other purposes. It is a much broader 
approach and permits more flexibility 
than would a program of merely pub- 
lic works. It would enable the govern- 
ment to keep the economy operating 
constantly at full employment levels 
of production. No longer would the 
government have to wait until after 
the wheels of industry had slowed 
down or stopped and unemployment 
had piled up before action could be 
taken. The program is designed to pre- 
vent emergencies from arising. 

Consumers with the assurance of 
continuous high levels of income 
would maintain a high level of ex- 
penditures. Private enterprise being 
similarly assured of sustained demand 
would confidently produce at high 
levels, thus reducing the need for fed- 
eral investments and expenditures. 


Why the Government Must Step In 


The government has been increas- 
ingly forced to take a more active part 
in the economic affairs of its citizens. 
Contrary to the general belief, every 
step has been taken reluctantly and 
only after very careful consideration. 
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The men in Congress and in the White 
House are probably less inclined to let 
the government run things than are 
the men and women they represent. 
The reasons the government has had 
to step in so often have been many and 
varied, but one of the chief reasons 
has been that we have allowed our 
free competitive system, in large part, 
to degenerate into private collectivism. 

Huge corporations have been al- 
lowed to develop and devour the eco- 
nomic energies of men. These eco- 
nomic octopuses have spread their 
tentacles over the economy to such an 
extent that all businesses and enter- 
prises are affected by their decisions. 
Small business either buys from, sells 
to, or competes with big business. The 
farmer buys his wares from big busi- 
ness and sells his produce to it and 
to the mass of workers employed by it. 

These corporations determine the 
price and the amount which will bring 
them the maximum profit. High prices 
and restriction of production have re- 
sulted in lower purchasing power and 
less employment. Government influ- 
ence and decisions favorable to their 
practices have been one of their chief 
unethical technics. 

The Full Employment Bill intends 
to stop this. It does it by specifically 
requiring the President to recommend 
and the Congress to decide upon poli- 
cies and programs which prevent mo- 
nopolistic practices from interfering 
with continuing full employment. 
More than that, the bill seeks to en- 
courage good economic conduct on 
the part of these large corporations 
by insuring business as a whole a 
large and more predictable market and 
a favorable economic climate for con- 
tinuously profitable operation. 

To the extent that the monopolist 
fails to end monopolistic practices and 
persists in carrying out restrictive pro- 
duction and employment policies, in 
spite of the above, he would, in effect, 
force the government to resort to the 
investment and expenditure device. 
The monopolist is definitely put on the 
spot. It is upon him, more than any- 
one else, that the decision must rest 
whether the federal government will 
be required to spend or invest much. 
It is he who has forced the government 
to “interfere” on the side of free en- 
terprise. 








Congress Made Responsible 


The bill places the final respons. 
bility for the decision on the full em- 
ployment program on the shoulders of 
Congress. The bill sets up a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee to receive and 
consider the National Budget Message 
of the, President. This committee 
would hold hearings on the budget 
message and then send a report and 
concurrent Resolution to both Houses 
of Congress recommending a specific 
program of action, which would in all 
likelihood vary in some or many te- 
spects from that recommended by the 
President. 

The Concurrent Resolution and the 
Report, of course, would offer the op- 
portunity for comprehensive debate 
and full publicity on total economic 
policy and a consideration of an inte- 
grated and coordinated program in 
relation to it. The passage of the bill 
would mean that Congress would no 
longer be able to get by with hit-or- 
miss or piecemeal legislation. 

Sectionalism on the part of members 
of Congress and those whom they rep- 
resent would tend to be discouraged 
and a national point of view would be 
encouraged. The debate would bring 
out clearly the dependence of the wel- 
fare of the community upon that of 
the nation, and the nation’s upon that 
of its communities. 

It would provide the opportunity 
for Representatives and Senators to 
become real national figures and, very 
important politically, they would be 
given credit for their work back home. 


A First Necessary Step Toward Full 
Employment 


The bill offers the first necessary 
step toward full employrzent. It is no 
substitute for any biu or for a pro- 
gram such as has been boldly and in- 
telligently outlined by President Tru- 
man. 

But Congress, if it passes the Full 
Employment Bill, will have declared 
that it has the responsibility for main- 
taining full employment and it would 
be required to view legislation in terms 
of that responsibility. Congress would 
begin to see, as it viewed the economic 
problem as a whole, that only inso- 
far as it provides for all. without dis- 
crimination would it lessen the’ need 
for providing at all. 
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HERE ARE THOSE who think that 
ioe countries can be made rich 
by the United States’ giving them 
things. There are many other people 
who think that the only trouble with 
the world is that there is not enough 


Smoney in it. Such people seem to 


infest all countries today. 

But of what avail is money if there 
are no goods? Adequate purchasing 
power must exist, but purchasing 
power alone cannot bring prosperity. 

During the past twenty years I 
have spent a great deal of time. visit- 
ing and studying the rich and poor 
places in the world, trying to find out 
why some are rich and some are poor. 

Some would tell us that the*physi- 
cal resources of a country make it rich 
or poor. No one would deny the im- 
portance of resources. But do resources 
make a country rich? 

Take Colombia, South America. Of 
all the countries in the world I would 
rate it at the head of the list so far 
as resources are concerned. Yet the 
standard of living is not high. The 
diet is inadequate, altho the land will 


| produce almost every variety of vege- 


table known. The people have not 
been given practical knowledge of 


jhow to deal with their problems. 
» Where that condition exists, low in- 


} comes will always be found. 


At the other extreme is a country 


}in northwest Europe that is almost 


without resources. Yet it has one of 


' the highest incomes in the world. 
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Let us compare Mexico and New 
Zealand.. Mexico is a land of great 
resources and unlimited promise. It 
has much good land and an amazing 
range of climate. The forest resources 
are large as are its oil and power. Yet 
Mexico has not developed the techni- 
cal skill to capitalize adequately on 
these resources. 

It takes detailed technical knowl- 
edge to farm land properly, especially 


) the high, dry lands of Mexico. There 
} are many villages in the higher parts 


of Mexico that are short of water. In 
some of these villages the schools 


| have begun to work on the problem of 


eae 


| 
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$ 
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improving the typical diet, which has 
been corn and beans since long be- 
fore the Spanish conquest. Ways have 


How To Make Every Nation Rich 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


been found to bring water down from 
the mountains to irrigate the land; 
gardens have been made; and the diet 
has improved. Where the people are 
given technical skill, they improve 
their standard of living rapidly. 

New Zealand, halfway around the 
world, has good resources including 
good land, forests, power, excellent clie 
mate. It has perhaps the second high- 
est technically-trained agricultural 
population in the world. This high de- 
gree of competence plus good re- 
sources has led to one of the highest 
standards of living known. 

Next we may contrast Brazil and 
the United States. Brazil possesses vast 
resources including rich land, minerals, 
and an almost unbelievable resource 
of power. But the level of technical 
training and competence and the aver- 
age income are relatively low. Plans 
are underway to increase this compe- 
tence of the people, which will in 
turn increase the standard of living 
and average income of the people. 

Some would say that the climate of 
Brazil is a definite handicap to a high 
level of living. But when people are 
taught how to deal with climatic fac- 
tors, to take salt tablets and large quan- 
tities of Vitamin C, for example, an 
enervating climate can be made liv- 
able. The Brazilians are not to blame 
for not making proper adjustments; 
they have never been taught how. 

A similar problem needs to be faced 
a little closer home. In the southern 
United States the houses are very 
poorly adapted to the climate. The set- 
tlers who went into Virginia came 
from England, where the climate is 
damp and cold. The houses therefore 
tend to be squat and compact to keep 
out cold and dampness. Clothing and 
diet as well as housing in the south- 
ern part of our country are also ill- 
adapted to the climate. Proper hous- 
ing, more suitable clothing, and im- 
proved diet will make a great differ- 
ence in the comfort, energy, and the 
average standard of. living. 

The United States is well supplied 


with resources. Yet there are many 
spots and sections that have relatively 
low incomes. The most effective thing 
to do to raise the income is to encour- 
age the people to develop technical 
skill and competence. No amount of 
relief and assistance will make any 
appreciable difference. The people 
must be taught to help themselves. 

The farming population of the Ap- 
palachians must learn how to handle 
mountain agriculture. Land in the 
southern Appalachians can be plowed 
up and washed away in a single dec- 
ade unless the people are given scien- 
tific clear-cut information on how to 
handle their‘mountainsides. The Swiss 
people get a very high income out of 
a much less promising environment. 
There are ways of tilling lands with- 
out the soil’s being washed away, but 
our mountain schools do not teach 
these methods. 

With the help of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation we are carrying on 
certain experiments in low-income 
communities in the United States to 
see if they can improve their own con- 
ditions when given the information. 
Great improvement takes place when 
people have specific information. 

Wherever we look around the world 
we find that a high income and tech- 
nical knowledge and skill always go 
together. Yugoslavia and Norway, 
Rumania and Switzerland tell exactly 
the same story. There seems no longer 
any doubt that any country can raise 
the level of living decidedly by pro- 
viding the right amount of the right 
kind of education. Clearly the time 
will come when all societies interested 
in the common welfare will provide 
the amount of education that will pro- 
duce the: maximum degree of welfare. 

What is the relation of a broad type 
of general education to this problem? 
The higher the technical level of so- 
ciety, the more general education can 
be used and used wisely. 

There is only one way to make every 
country rich. You cannot give them 
riches; you cannot even force riches 
upon countries. Nations cannot steal 
them. Only by a great and continuous 
technical expansion can any country 
become wealthy.— Condensed from 
Teachers Collegé Record. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 31, 1945 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 

After the most destructive war in humen history our Nation has turned 
once more to the more prosaic but preferred tasks of peace end reconstruction. 
Those tasks are no less stupendous than those of war. They require es great 8 
measure of intelligence snd understanding and of unselfish devotion to the common 
good. For the building of these qualities in its citizens America looks to its 
schools and colleges, dedicated es they are to the development of individual 
competence, wisdom and good will. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the week of November 11 to 17 has been 
set aside for observance agein as Americen Education Week. I urge that it be 
en occesion this year for counseling together on how we can further strengthen 
end improve the schools end colleges of the Nation for their essential peace=- 
time tesks. Let us, es parents end citizens interested in the welfare of our 
children and in the general welfare, visit our schools during American Education 
Week, learning at first hand of school needs and problems. And then let us 


resolve as individuals snd as & people progressively to develop our schools as 


the basic instruments of freedom, democrecy, and human vetterme 
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MONG THE WORK TABLES, strewn 
A with social science materials, Miss 
Benston picked a cautious route to her 
desk. She glanced again at the printed 
program. Climaxing a list of selections 
for the Crestview School Open House, 
the letters boldly proclaimed: 


OUR LADY’S TUMBLER 
SIXTH GRADE 
Charlotte Benston, Teacher 


How many hours of planning and 
hammering and practicing she and 
her students had given to reproducing 
the medieval story! An altar had to be 
built; costumes had to be made; the 
Madonna, trained not to wiggle; the 
tumbler, coached in fervid acrobatics. 
Miss Benston sighed. If only Sally 
could forget her “Kiss of Spring” 
routine and really tumble! 

The clock’s hands signalled warn- 
ing that the program was a scant four 
hours away. About to leave, Miss Bens- 
ton stiffened to echoes of the familiar 
jeers shrilled across the playground. 
“You yellow rat. G’wan back to 
Japan.” Other childish voices took up, 
“Dirty Jap,” and then obscenities. 
Crossing to the window, Miss Benston 
saw littlke Nana running home, the 
pack in full chase. None of her boys 
were in it, she observed gratefully. 

Ever since Nana Tomita had en- 
tered the sixth grade, her teacher had 
contrived unceasingly to make the shy 
relocated Nisei feel at home, and per- 
suade her fellow pupils to accept her. 
Miss Benston had succeeded in large 
measure, too. Nana was even tonight 
to be on the stage crew. But it had 
been a stiff struggle against prejudice. 

Standing with clenched hands, she 
catechized herself. What was the use 
of the flag salutes, the singing of the 
National Anthem, the projects on the 
Bill of Rights if American children 
could not work together with another 
American child? What kind of world 
were these children being trained to 
build? What did it profit if her stu- 
dents could spell and add and write to 
perfection and could not be tolerant? 
From her parsonage girlhood surged 
the memory of her father’s sonorovs 
voice, “Tho I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not 
love .. . .” She sensed in a flash—that 


Was the very heart of progressive edu- 
cation. 
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Kansas. Former head of his- 
tory department, State Teachers 
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lance writer, Wichita, 


How about her pupils’ homes? 
Didn’t the whole community need a 
feeling of tolerance toward Nana’s 
family? She shrugged her shoulders 
but the burden refused to slip off. 
Indeed, it was her business to teach 
interracial understanding to all of 
Crestview. Some of her father’s vision 
and courage welled up within her and 
lifted her chin. 

By seven-thirty, backstage was a 
welter of children climbing clumsily 
into costumes, streaking their make-up, 
whispering hoarsely, pulling at ropes. 
Miss Benston counted noses and found 
her cast and crew in full force. The 
earlier numbers of the program had 
jerked into performance. Between the 
props of a stage set, Sally was mincing 
in her rough tumbler’s garb. Sud- 
denly she tripped and lay whimpering 
beyond the farther prop. 

Her cries brought Miss Benston to 
the fallen child. In a moment the 
teacher realized in a kind of gray de- 
spair that Sally had sprained her ankle 
and could never dance the tumbler’s 
role. Soothing the frightened child, she 
tried to stamp out her own keen dis- 
appointment. The little play was hope- 
lessly lost without a tumbler. Even the 
Madonna was more expendable, she 
reflected bitterly. Then a hand plucked 
at her sleeve and she turned to look up 
into the bright brown eyes of Nana. 

“Please, Miss Benston, could I do 
Sally’s part? My father taught me how 
to tumble. See!” Nana turned grace- 
fully for a handspring, then a cart- 
wheel. 

“Could you do it?” her teacher re- 
plied. “Of course you can. Why, this 
is wonderful!” Miss Benston glowed 
with new hope. 





“I know the rest of the part, too, 
because I used to watch Sally from the 
side of the stage.” 

“Then get into a monk’s costume 
and I'll go over the part with you.” 

A minute of doubt engulfed Miss 
Benston. How would the parents re- 
ceive this substitute? 

Thru the opening section of her 
students’ performance Miss Benston 
watched with trembling hands. There 
had been an approving buzz over the 
stage set, the glittering Madonna, the 
solemn tread of the little monks. Fi- 
nally came the scene of the Madonna 
and the jongleur. Nana approached 
the “statue” timidly. And then it 
seemed to Miss Benston that the lit’le 
girl grasped the whole significance of 
her part. She would win the approval, 
not of the Virgin Mother, but of a 
Caucasian audience, the parents of the 
boys and girls who bedeviled her life. 

Nana flew into handsprings and 
somersaults, leaped up again, then 
walked on her hands. From a pocket 
she drew gilded balls and juggled 
them in a very fervor of worship. An 
appreciative murmur grew among the 
onlookers. On she tumbled, outdoing 
each move with fresh acrobatics, more 
frenzied yet graceful. At length when 
she sank exhausted for Our Lady’s 
blessing, the whole auditorium began 
to applaud. Rightly so, Miss Benston 
exulted, for the Madonna would have 
had a heart of granite not to be moved 
by such devotion. The audience was 
adding its blessing in protracted hand- 
clapping. 

She took the panting child and 
stepped forward for a curtain call. 
Stilling the parents, she announced 
happily, “The tumbler’s part was 
taken by Nana Tomita. When Sally 
Parcell sprained her ankle backstage, 
Nana volunteered to substitute. I am 
glad to introduce to you our new stu- 
dent, Nana Tomita. She has shown to- 
night the finest American spirit.” 

Miss Benston’s last sentence was 
swallowed up in a new thunder of 
applause. 
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Harrop A. Freeman 
Professor of Law, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
BouT going to West Point... I 
A should say yes to some boys, but 
not to you. I believe in you too much 
and have too much confidence in you.” 
Why did the rough-riding Colonel 
Teddy Roosevelt, while President, 
write this to his own son? 

Why did Mr. Stimson, while Secre- 
tary of War in 1917 and 1944, urge 
that if such [universal military] train- 
ing is ever to be introduced as a part 
of our permanent national system, 
now is the time to do it? Yet in 1930, 
as Secretary of State, he viewed “naval 
officers . . . [as] handicapped by a 
kind of training which tends to make 
men think of war as the only possible 
defense against war... . They do not 
weigh the factors of international 
goodwill or rightly evaluate machinery 
which will prevent war.” 

The Military Mind—Can it be that 
military men will always, for public 
consumption, urge a larger, more reg- 
imented military force; that they can- 
not, perhaps, do otherwise? Lt. Col. 
Roscoe Conkling (retired), who 
served in national draft headquarters 
both in the last war and this, has 
pointed out that “ten million soldiers’ 
and sailors’ lips are sealed by recently 
revised Army Regulations [ which pro- 
vide that] ‘except as authorized by the 
War Department, efforts by any per- 
son in the active service of the United 
States ... to procure or oppose or in 
any manner influence legislation af- 
fecting the Army ... are forbidden,’ ” 
and that selfinterest of officers makes 
them the last to listen to in determin- 
ing the necessity for conscription. 

A Lawyer Views Conscription—The 
Constitution guarantees individual 
rights against government and grew 
out of a Declaration of Independence 
which stated as a grievance that Eng- 
land “kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies” and “affected to ren- 
der the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power.” 

An early draft of the Constitution 
authorized Congress to make war, but 
this was later changed to declare war 
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PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


for the express purpose of “clogging 
rather than facilitating war; but for 
facilitating peace.” 

The early Pinckney draft of the 
Constitution authorized Congress to 
control “the militia of the United 
States.” After extended debates this was 
stricken out and the manpower of the 
country was constituted “the militia 
of the several states.” The government 
could prescribe organization, arms, 
and ‘discipline, but it could not ap- 
point officers or call the militia into 
the federal service except to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rections, and repel invasions. 

This important change was brought 
about by two clear decisions of policy 
[1] That too extensive power must not 
be given the federal government; [2] 
that the surest way to avoid attack is 
to remain comparatively unarmed in 
peace with the reserve manpower un- 
der state control. That was sound then 
and is sound now. [My monograph 
concluding that peacetime conscrip- 
tion is unconstitutional appeared in 
the Virginia Law Review, Dec. 1944.| 

Conscription and Its Relation to In- 
ternational A ffairs—America is a party 
to the Paris Pact, the Permanent 
Court, and the San Francisco Charter, 
all of which assume a submission of 
controversies to judicial and. political 
decision and a reduction of arma- 
ments and military effectives. There 
is no surer way to sabotage these ef- 
forts than for us to adopt conscription 
now. Within a successful world or- 
ganization conscription is unneces- 
sary; confronted by national conscrip- 
tion a world organization will fail. 

Few see reasons for adopting con- 
scription if other nations do not. Brit- 
ain has always avoided peacetime con- 
scription. Russia in 1926-27 at the dis- 
armament conferences, went much 
farther than urging abolition of con- 
scription. She proposed dissolution of 
armed forces and discontinuance of 
calling upon citizens for military train- 
ing as well as abrogation of all laws 
concerning military service. 

Representative Martin has _intro- 
duced in Congress a resolution for 
international abolition of conscription 
by agreement. With the new labor gov- 
ernment in England and the new atti- 





tude of Russia, it will be possible t¢ 
obtain an international treaty. It would 
be unfortunate if we hampered these 
attempts by stepping out of our his. 
torical pattern and adopting peacetime 
conscription. 

Conscription and Education—I find 
myself as much opposed to peacetime 
conscription as an educator as I do as 
a lawyer. In The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy, 
published by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1937 there is this state. 
ment: “Concerned with truth and the 
great powers of mind and heart, edu- 
cation is bound to assert the liberty in 
which they may flourish, to quicken 
minds, to encourage searching and 
inventiveness, to employ tolerance and 
the judicial spirit, to inculcate habits 
of . .. justice.” 

Now compare this to the typical 
statement of General John F. O’Ryan 
concerning the purpose of military 
training: “The first thing that must 
be done is to destroy all initiative, and 
that with the training fits men to be 
soldiers. .. . We. must get our men s0 
that they are machines. We have to 
have our men trained so that influence 
of fear is overpowered by the peril of 
an uncompromising military system 
often backed up by a pistol in the 
hands of an officer. The recruits have 
got to put their heads into the mili- 
tary noose.” 

I am concerned with what the mili- 
tary forces will attempt to teach. I can- 
not wipe out of my mind that old 


ROTC manual which defined “de- 


“mocracy” as “mobocracy.” I cannot 


forget the lines in the War Department 
Manual, Citizenship: “An impractical 
and destructive idealism called interna- 
tionalism is being propagated by cer- 
tain foreign agitators and is being 
echoed and reechoed by many of the 
nation’s ‘intellectuals.’ ” 

Add the fact that venereal disease is 


at least 15 times as prevalent in the fF 


navy as in civilian population and the 
nervous and mental diseases at least 5 
times as prevalent in the army as in 
civilian life. Then total up the columa 
and add the brutalizing effect of trait- 
ing to kill and the attitude of the 
services which say “To Hell with 
morals.” Then I'am sure that you wil 
understand why, as a teacher, I vote 
against peacetime conscription. 
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Since the publication of Educa- 
tion for All American Youth by the 
Educational Policies Commission 
in 1944, secondary schools over the 
country have evaluated their pro- 
grams in the light of suggestions 
proposed in this volume. Mr. John- 
ston and Mr. Skeen report here, 
with no little pride, on the fine way 
in which Taft, California, Union 
Highschool and Junior College 
measures up against the Policies 
Commission yardstick, 


E. M. Johnston 


Superintendent Taft, California, Union 
Highschool and Juntor College 


a nd 


Kenneth C. Skeen 
Viceprinctpal 


rT CALIFORNIA, is a community of 
approximately 15,000 people. This 
city, in the southern tip of the San 
foaquin Valley, is situated in a horse- 
shoe of mountains on the lee side of 
the coast range, not isolated, but a 
good distance from any large center. 
Annual rainfall is negligible and irri- 
gation as yet impracticable. Conse- 
quently, oil production and associated 
industry have always been the chief 
support of the community. 

Against this geographical and indus- 
trial background, the citizens of Taft 
have built schools along the lines re- 
cently suggested by the Educational 
Policies Commission. Because the pro- 
gram was in effect when war struck, 
ind had been well tested, little of 
change was found essential. 

The services of Taft Union High- 
school and Junior College are free in 
every respect—transportation, books, 
paper, pencils, pens, and all the rest. 
Students come as far as 40 miles by 
school bus to attend the day classes. 

In grade 9, English, health, orienta- 
tion, general mathematics or algebra, 
and physical education are required of 
all. Beyond the freshman year, only 
English and physical education are re- 
quired, except that everyone must take 
a year of United States history before 
graduation. 

In grades ro thru 14, the program 
is differentiated. Pre-university stu- 


dents are encouraged to follow an 
academic program. Spanish, Latin, 
and French are provided for language 
background. The customary four years 
of English, plus journalism, drama, 
and speech are available, of course. 
The pre-engineer may complete his 
calculus, including surveying, by the 
end of grade 14. Biology, chemistry, 
physics, geology, and zoology are of- 
fered at appropriate levels from grade 
10 thru 14 for the would-be doctor, 
nurse, engineer, pharmacist, or tech- 
nician. A full program of arts and 
crafts affords opportunity for the boy 
or girl who would specialize, for the 
terminal student, or for those with 
purely cultural interests. The music 
department provides music history 
and appreciation, group work and pri- 
vate instruction in voice and instru- 
ments. Photo projection work is avail- 
able in science. 

Commercial majors may _ secure 
three years of bookkeeping, two of 
stenography, one of office machines 
and office training, two of typing, 
retailing and law, and accounting. The 
large percent of these people leave 
school at the end of the twelfth or 
fourteenth year, and are placed in posi- 
tions thru the school department. 

The home economics department 
schedules three years of clothing, foods, 
dietetics, homemaking, home nursing, 
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Administrative building at right has 40 class- 


, >: 
rooms and offices; at left, Aome economics 


a Slash : 
building, gym, science building, auto shop. 


interior decorating, and home crafts. 
Opportunity to learn cafeteria man- 
agement is given both boys and girls. 

Since Taft is an industrial commu- 
nity, the industrial and vocational pro- 
gram is extensive. Elementary hand 
woodwork, machine woodwork, and 
two years of cabinet-making compose 
a four-year program for the student 
who would major in that field. Carpen- 
try is available on the junior college 
level. Courses for the preparing welder 
include two years of metal, mechani- 
cal drawing, vocational mathematics, 
applied science, a year of applied elec- 
tricity, and a Smith-Hughes course in 
welding, both arc and acetylene. Simi- 
lar courses are available in oil well 
machinery and auto mechanics. Radio 
became a popular offering due to war 
impetus. All shop students are re- 
quired to take at least a year of me- 
chanical drawing and are encouraged 
to continue. Classes are available in 
all grades, g thru 14. 

Guidance is recognized as a total 
Taft 
Classroom contacts, instructional pro- 


responsibility of the faculty. 


cedures, and teacher personalities thru- 
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out any school effect much in the 
direction of life patterns—more than 
do the specialists, whose job is to co- 
ordinate and fill in the gaps. 

In addition, from grades 9 thru 12 
each class of girls and each class of 
boys has its own counselor, who has 
two hours per day to work with them 
on their problems. The dean of junior 
college women advises all college 
women; the dean of men, the men. 

The counselling record for each in- 
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dividual is begun during the spring of 
his eighth year, before he enters high- 
school. Information secured includes 
impressions of previous teachers, scho- 
lastic record, IQ and RQ, English rat- 
ings, mathematics, test ratings, health 
information, interests and hobbies, 
home conditions, aptitudes, and per- 
sonality characteristics. With this in- 
formation, the counselor proceeds to 
enrol his students for the ninth year. 

Group guidance is found helpful by 
way of disseminating general informa- 
tion, but most of the counselor’s time is 
spent with the individual. 

After fall registration routine is 
cleared away and new students be- 
come somewhat adjusted to their pro- 
grams, counselors of ninth grade begin 
with 4- or 6-year programs. Every 
enrollee is required to work out, with 
approval of parents, a plan for as long 
as he intends to remain in school. 
These may be changed, but the motive 
is to start the student to planning. 

The program of guidance is. thus 
only begun. It continues into social 
phases, vocational direction, including 
placement and followup, health direc- 
tion thru the school doctor, dentist, 
nurse, and physical education depart- 


ment,.and the usual maze of ramifica- 


tions. Individual records are kept. 
The services of a work coordinator 
are available to students in and out of 
school. The coordinator also helps stu- 
dents to secure work in their chosen 
fields of training for “work experience” 
credit. Students on this basis spend 
4 hours in school and 4 on the job, with 
full credit allowance. The-program is 


Left, preflight students study aero-dynamics: 
center, a section of the machine shop; lower 
left, girls drafting. 


limited to the upper-age group only, 

In the social science department, ori- 
entation is required in the freshman 
year, as is United States history in the 
third or fourth. World history in the 
sophomore, social-economic problems 
in the fourth year are selective. 

Prior to the war, much of the strictly 
vocational instruction was postponed 
until the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years, but with lowered draft ages and 
employment demands, it was necessary 
to step up the curriculum by as much 
as two years in many cases. This 
variation will not be so marked now. 

Student government is active in both 
the highschool and junior college lev- 
els. Assemblies, athletics, and student 
activities in general are student gov- 
ernment responsibilities, as is school 
service wherever it is needed. The 
groups also sit with the administration 
on problems of mutual concern. 

Civic activity is a natural expectation 
in a small community. There are al- 
ways close ties in this respect. 

And now, one final comparison be- 
tween Taft and the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission’s typical school which 
would “encourage youth to set tp 
goals for achievement by their genera- 
tion which will surpass those of their 
fathers.” If educational opportunity is 
the criterion, Taft patrons have already 
made this possible; they have built 
their schools and are proud of them. 

A high percent of their children, in 
normal times, go on to the university. 
Few graduate from highschool or jun- 
ior college without some special skill 
for making a living. Every student has 
had instruction and practice in health 
of body and mind; has been instructed 
to varying degrees in family life; has 
had opportunity for the development 
of recreational and leisuretime interests 
and an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the cultural heritage. He has 
been stimulated to extend himself in- 
tellectually to the full, whether he be 
in a shop curriculum, commercial, or 
academic. Character training is a con- 
stant aim. 

Taft Union Highschool and Junior 
College hopes and believes it is offer- 
ing “Education for All American 
Youth” within its jurisdiction. 
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‘¢PHE APPLE OF HIS EYE” we call one 
person. Another is “the salt of the 
earth.” We speak of “the powers that 
be,” “the handwriting on the wall,” 
“a mess of pottage,” “the widow’s 
mite,” “the fat of the land,” and 
“whited sepulchres.” We perform a 
“labor of love” or maybe we say that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
We use hundreds of Biblical expres- 
sions, often without even realizing 
that we are quoting from the Bible. 
Over the centuries men have sacri- 
ficed and suffered, fled into exile, met 


; martyrs’ deaths that we might have 
i) the Bible. Yet today to thousands of 


youth this great Book is largely un- 
known. 
This is true despite the fact that— 


according to Virginia Gilson, secretary 


of the Youth Section of the American 
Bible Society—the Bible is required 
reading in the public schools of 12 
states and only prohibited in 4. 

Impetus to systematic Bible reading 
in the school was given last year by 
the Nationwide Bible Reading pro- 
gram sponsored by the American 
Bible Society. 

Again this year, during the period 


} from Thanksgiving thru Christmas, 


the plan of Bible reading is being 


| sponsored by the Society, with the co- 
5 operation of churches, press, and radio. 
) This year, however, the scope has been 


8 broadened to Worldwide Bible read- 


ing, a change made in response to 
the enthusiastic reception of the Na- 


tionwide plan. 


Last year, for example, the China 


| Bible Society, upon learning of the 
f American plan, used it thruout the 
§ western provinces. Sunday evenings ‘in 


November and December Christian 
missionaries and businessmen read the 
selected passages and gave short talks, 
broadcast over XGOY, the interna- 
tional radio station in Chungking. In 


} the West Indies special printings of 
) the readings were issued and came into 
» the hands of even remote villagers. 


“Marching Orders for a New Day” 
is the theme for this year’s Bible Read- 


§ ing. Servicemen from all over the 


diag ENA 1 


globe, who followed last year’s read- 
ings from day to day, have chosen 
selections which will be read during 


) the 34 days. These were tabulated in 


order of preference, except for the 


} Thanksgiving and Christmas chapters: 


Niarching Orders for a New Day 


For some years I have given a course in the King 


James Version and its influence on other English 
literature. Most of the girls studying with me knew 


Mage 
POR puNé ORDERS 


NEW pay 


painfully little of the Bible when they began to 


read it. I think I do not exaggerate when I say that 
all of them, without exception, have become its 
devotees, not because of their teacher, but because 
of itself. In many years of teaching English literature 
I have enjoyed no literary adventures as I have 
enjoyed those within the pages of the Old and New 





[3] A Manual of Suggestions to pro- 
mote communitywide Bible reading. 

The Society suggests these activities: 

[1] Distribute the bookmarks among 
your students to take home. 

[2] Put up the poster in your classroom 
and on the school bulletinboard. 

[3] Read the passage for the day in 
your opening exercises. 

[4] If you do not have daily exercises, 
plan a project to see how many students 
read the passages daily at home. 

[5] Ask the students to memorize their 


[6] With your class prepare an as- 
sembly program on some aspect of the 
Bible, its history, its importance and in- 
fluence, what great men think of it, its 
characters, its literature. 


Testament. |_MARY ELLEN CHASE in the fore- 

word to her The Bible and the Common 

Reader (Macmillan, 1945, 316p, $2.50). 
Thanksgiving, Nov. 22....... Joshua 1, 
Psalm 121 
Le eee eee Psalm 23, 

John 10:1-18 
Pe renee Serer John 14 
ee John 3 
SES pear: Matthew 5 
56. enh aks 05st Romans 12 
Wednesday............... John 1:1-14 
pI Exodus 20:1-17 

I Timothy 2:1-8 
PU icici ead hace James 1 
ete: |: .\ 1450.4, Ephesians 6 
Sunday, Dec. 2........ I Corinthians 13 
Meamee........... a oeee Psalm 24 Suet 
pe Hebrews 11, 12:1, 2 ee 
WG: oss eee es Matthew 6 
, eee Romans 8 
AR ree Matthew 7 
a aiegeat ee tiege ee Saal Psalm gt 
Sub@ey, Dee.'¢: 2. ... 5 ..: Galatians 6 
A oe Se Colossians 3 


PS iavi sees el yh sed Ephesians 4 


Wedwentiay.:.........024: Philippians 3 
MN 2s «chases I Corinthians 3 
0 re Philippians 4 
RR ee Ie John 15 
PN EIN, 86 oon hag seins Psalm 1 
Re ck cin sinnns maedA Psalm 27 
Tueegey............... I Corinthians 15 
RAS eas ..Psalm 46 
MIC osc. th ces Vases Matthew 28 
ee eee es II Timothy 2 
aE ee ...John 17 
Sunday, Dec. 23....... Revelation 21 
Monday... .. Revelation 22 


ep Luke 2 


Christmas, Dec. 25 


The American Bible Society, which 
translates, publishes, and distributes 
the Scriptures for the churches both 
in foreign fields and in the United 
States, has free materials available to 
help you. Write to the Society, 450 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, for any of the following: 


[1] Bookmarks which list the daily 
passages. 

[2] A poster illustrating the theme. 
Both poster and bookmark may be se- 
cured in ample quantities, 


[7] Ask your local newspapers to 
carry the list of readings. 


Teachers’ interest in bringing to 
their pupils a greater knowledge of 
the Bible was evidenced by their re- 
ception of “Freedom’s Textbook,” an 
article in the November 1944 JourNat, 
giving the Bible reading list. We quote 
from three of the many letters 
prompted by this article: 

Mrs. Helen F. Poelman of South 
School, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire: 
It seemed such a splendid thing for 
our NEA publication to send this 
“upward reach” thru the medium of 
its public-school teachers. I hope many 
schools did what we did—read them. 

For a few days I read the chapter 
aloud, telling the school group where 
I found the suggested list. Then at the 
first suggestion, we read it respon- 
sively. I read the first verse, the class 
the next verse in concert, and so on 
thruout the chapter. 

Soon a fifth-grade girl expressed a 
wish for each to read, so we have done 
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so. We produced a stack of Bibles 
which had been stored in the school 
attic. Each morning the children took 
them and sat in groups. Each good 
reader sat by one who needed occa- 
sional prompting and each child read 
a verse. When we had concluded the 
list, they asked for more. 

Ruth Zahn, a teacher in Yorkville, 
Illinois: Some years ago when teach- 
ing in Missouri, I found that my elev- 
enth- and twelfth-graders were handi- 
capped in their study of literature by 
their meager understanding of fre- 
quent allusions to the Bible. When 
only three students out of 46 knew 
the story of the prodigal son, I decided 
it was time to do something. 

In September I announced to sopho- 
mores that one of their required books 
for outside reading would be one of 
the four gospels. Juniors were assigned 
The Acts. The suggestion was made 
that attendance at Sunday school and 
church would help in understanding 
them. In some cases students were thus 
introduced to Sunday school and con- 
tinued to attend. 

At the time of the initial assignment, 
students were told that written reports 
of forty minutes would be called for 
sometime in the second semester. 

I told the students that if because 
of any religious scruples they did not 
wish to make this report, there was no 
compulsion. If they did not make it, 
they should see me privately to get 
another assignment. In the ten years 
or more this work has been done (I 
have carried the practice with me-to 
Illinois) only two objections have 
come to me. 

About a month or so before the 
report was due, each class chose a 
local minister to discuss the subject 
before the class. Most of the ministers, 
grateful for this opportunity to ialk 
to o the boys and girls, worked on their 
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“They brought unto 
Him many that were 
afflicted, and He healed 
them all.” 


From Bible for Today, 
edited by John Strling, 
by permission of Oxford 
University Press, New 
York. 


reports from year to year and con- 
sistently improved them. Many per- 
ents have expressed their gratitude for 
what the children were learning. 

William B. Newhall, a retired Min- 
nesota teacher: When I was a pupil in 
public school, it was customary to 
begin the day with an assembly at 
which the principal read a passage 
from the Bible, without comment, and 
offered a short prayer. Thirty years 
later when I began teaching, this cus- 
tom had been discontinued. 

In my homeroom I discovered 
serious problem, a_ kleptomaniac, 


twelve years old and already burdene} 
with a long court record. When plead. 
ing failed, I recalled the firm faith jp 
prayer proclaimed in my Sunday 
school class and after a struggle t 
overcome selfconsciousness and hes. 
tancy I revived the old custom, choos. 


ing to read a Psalm and making the 


prayer a simple request for guidance. 

The principal called me to his office 
“You are on dangerous ground,” he 
said, but he did not order me to stop, 
Nevertheless the next morning I pur. 
posely omitted the exercise. When the 
bell rang, complaint came from the 
children. “Aren’t we going to have 
our Psalm this morning?” 

From that time on it was a regular 
part of our daily meeting. I do not 
know the effect on the problem child, 
for he was shifted to a different en. 
vironment. The effect on the group 
remaining was beneficial and uplift 
ing. The parents whom I consulted 
all approved. The children were di- 
rected to consult their parents and 
report any disapproval. None was te- 
ported. Participation was not compul- 
sory. Any child could leave the room 


if he wished. None left. 


eC 


The Indispensable Book 


FULL-ORBED EDUCATION, whatever 
A else it requires, demands that you 
have an acquaintance with one certain 
Book. ... The intellectual interests of 
one person, the professional needs of 
another, the taste of another, and the 
desire to “keep up with the Joneses” 
in still another will prompt them to 
read different books. Yet there are a 
few books, relatively very few, that 
must be read by everybody who aims 
to be educated in any sense of the 
term, or even to be moderately intelli- 
gent. One of these bears such a vital 
relationship to our culture that a 
knowledge of it is absolutely indis- 
pensable: 


- « . to anyone who would understand 
the genius of America, and who would 
be equipped to defend and perpetuate 
true Americanism. During Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, a prince from India sent 
her a letter in which he asked her the 
secret of England’s glory. In reply, the 
good Queen sent him a Bible, on the fly- 
leaf of which she had written: “This 
book is the secret of England’s glory.” 

The same is more strikingly true of 
America. The early discoveries and ex- 
plorations of this continent were made 
for the most part by men. whose domi- 
nating motive was the dissemination of 


the religion of the Bible. 


. to an adequate comprehension oi 

the great literature of the world. The 
Bible itself our supreme literature. The 
King James translation has exercised 3 
more determinative influence upon the 
English language than any other book 
ever written. 
... to a proper understanding of the 
most vital source of the inspiration of 
great works, noble deeds, and victorious 
lives. The teachings of the Bible, tt 
heeded, will avail not only for personal 
salvation, but also for social redemption 
—for political purity, civic righteousness, 
economic justice, and even for the cure 
of war. 


Arthur H. Compton, Nobel prize 
winning physicist, speaking of the 
possibility of another great war in the 
future said: “Of course the real a 
swer is Bibles, not bombs. The a 
long-distance answer is that of teach- 
ing people the great law of God—<! 
the forces that shape life on the world 
That law is that people must learn to 
work together, that each needs the 
other for his own best life. As: the 
love of our neighbors is made part 0! 
our lives, the possibilities of war WI 
fade into the distance.” 

—PRESIDENT DANIEL L. MARSH, 9 
Boston University in his baccalaureat 


address, May 1945. 
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arBAGE . Collectors, tho useful, are 
G not exactly creative. They have 
less to do with shaping the future than 
almost any public servants one can 
think of. In fact, all they do is cart 
away the sordid past and put it where 
no one will ever see it again. They 
are paid accordingly. 

Schoolteachers, on the contrary, 
have an immense share in shaping the 
future. A nation that really cared 
about its destiny would pay its school- 
teachers accordingly. 

Flint, Mich., is a prosperous, pro- 
gressive American community. Yet it 
starts its schoolteachers at $400 a year 
less than it starts its garbage collectors. 

In Salt Lake City, the teachers of 
the citizens of tomorrow can attain a 
maximum salary of $2724 after 16 
years’ experience, while the city dog- 
catcher, one of whosc jobs is to pre- 
vent stray mongrels from having any 
tomorrow at all, makes $10,000 a year 
on a contract basis. 

In Tuscumbia, Mo., the salary of the 
chool janitor of less than eighth-grade 
education is the same as that of a 
teacher with a university degree. 

These are mild examples of the 
tragic shortsightedness with which we 
treat several hundred thousand of the 
most necessary men and women in 
the United States. We could hardly 
do worse if we deliberately tried to 
sabotage our future. 

For the school year 1944-45, about 
half of the nation’s 850,000 teachers 
were paid less than $1800; 200,000 less 
than $1200; and 25,000 less than $600. 
In some 30 states, average teachers’ 
pay for scrubbing the minds of our 
children is lower than that of the char- 
women who educate the floors of fed- 
eral office buildings. 

Thanks to the selfless devotion of 
teachers, who have stuck to the lowest 
rungs of the economic ladder .because 
they felt that theirs was the highest 
intellectual calling, we got along some- 
how until the war. But the rise in the 
cost of living, plus high wages in in- 
dustry, has driven or lured an army 
of teachers away from the schools, 
especially country and village schools. 


Author's Note: For many of the facts 
and figures in this article I am indebted 
to the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. 


Teachers Pay-— 


Dogcatchers and garbage men are useful, but 
aren’t your children’s teachers useful, too? 


A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


BY COURTEOUS PERMISSION 
Reader's Digest 


We cannot blame them; we can only 
wonder that more of them didn’t quit. 

Last year enough teachers to hold 
classes for a millicn and a half pupils 
left their jobs; there were 10,000 class- 
rooms without teachers; many schools 
were open only parttime. In some 
states teacher turnover has been fan- 
tastic, and educators say that “teach- 
ing is not a profession, but a proces- 
sion.” An Alabama Congressman re- 
ports that his son, during one term at 
highschool, had 5 different mathe- 
matics and 7 different chemistry teach- 
ers. In many communities vacant 
teaching jobs can’t be filled for love 
or money—certainly not the miserable 
money usually offered. 

We deserve such things, and worse, 
because we have let the skinflint tax- 
payer in us overrule-our sense of par- 
enthood and public spirit. But our 
children, whose lives and careers will 
suffer, have done nothing to deserve 
it. They don’t deserve the kind of 
teachers they are often getting as re- 
placements now—young people with 
only a highschool education, some- 
times still at school themselves; ex- 
cashiers, hairdressers, store clerks with- 
out training or experience; in fact, 
anyone whose wages were low enough 
to make teaching seem a step upward. 
Only 2000 “emergency” teaching cer- 
tificates were granted in 1940-41. Last 
year, 80,000 were granted. 

Talented, energetic, ambitious young 
people are not entering the profession 
as they used to, and as they should. 
Enrolments in our teachers colleges 
and normal ‘schools are half of what 
they were when war broke out. The 
year before Pearl Harbor, Kansas 
State Teachers College granted 622 
degrees and certificates; last year only 
118. The explanation is-easy: of Kan- 
sas’ 17,500 teachers, mostly in rural 
schools, half are paid less than $1200 
a year; 2625 less than $600. 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


When the graduating highschool 
girls of Bangor, Me., were asked how 
they felt about teaching, not one was 
willing to prepare for a career which 
would pay $720 a year at the start and 
$10 a week pension at the finish. In 
South Carolina Education a mother 
explains why she talked her daughter 
out of wanting to be a schoolteacher: 
“You take the teachers here in town. 
The only difference between them 
and Christian martyrs is the date, and 
lack of bonfire. I'd just as soon be a 
plow-mule.” 

There are thousands of smal] towns 
like Kevil and Wickliffe, on the Mis- 
sissippi River in western Kentucky. 
C. B. Rollins, who taught the Kevil 
eighth grade and was also athletic 
coach, had to eke out his livelihood 
by selling Fuller brushes in the sum- 
mer. Last year he resigned his school 
job to take a better-paid one—driving 
a city bus in Paducah. Two Wickliffe 
women average $622 a year washing 
clothes. But the majority of teachers 
in the Wickliffe school, such as Flo 
Hall and Edwina Sullivan, .both of 
whom have some college hours to 
their credit, get only $536. 

Many teachers must endure the ab- 
surdity and humiliation of being paid 
less than their own pupils. Mrs. Mary 
Ann Steele, A.B., of South Omaha, 
earned $30 a week for teaching the 
eighth grade. One of her pupils, a 
boy of 15, got $35 a week for part- 
time work in a packing plant. In 
Iberia, Mo., the highschool boys and 
girls who work evenings behind a soda 
fountain receive the same pay as ele- 
mentary-school teachers. In Cannecti- 
cut—where the average teacher’s sal 
ary is the fourth highest in the nation 
—some of the boys in vocational 
school earn more working parttim: 
than the men who are teaching them 
a trade. 

Let us hear directly from some of 
the teachers themselves. Says Miss Rida 
E. Preston, a teacher in New Jersey: 
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“Teaching is the steadiest job in the 
world—it never gets you anywhere.” 
Mrs. Marie Kerr, of Smithville, Mo., 
speaks out as follows: “For 16 years 
my salary has averaged $675 a year. In 
the rural schools I’ve taught for as 
little as $480, $80 of it earned shovel- 
ing coal. This year, teaching two 
grades, 54 children in one room, I 
earned $900. I have no bank account; 
I have never been able to travel. You 
wonder why I continue teaching? 
Well, no profession pays bigger divi- 
dends in satisfaction. In what other 
profession could you get the love and 
confidence of hundreds of children? 
I believe this is how all those who 
have stayed in the profession feel, for 
goodness knows there seems to be no 
other reason for staying.” 


To be sure, a great many teachers’ 
salaries are above the “plow-mule” 
level. We must not forget that if half 
of them get less than $1800 a year, the 
other half get more; that many thou- 
sands are paid as well as the cop on 
the beat, that others are paid salaries 
which will even allow them to send 
their own children to college. As a 
rule the lowest salaries are found in 
the small-town and rural schools. It 
is also true that in many farming com- 
munities the teacher, tho poorly paid, 
has a higher cash income than most 
of her neighbors. 

Some states have broken the tight- 
wad tradition. Against Nebraska and 
North Dakota—or Georgia, where the 
minimum salary for teachers works 
out to $4.25 a week less than the com- 
pensation to the unemployed—we 
must balance the comparatively en- 
lightened averages (above $2300) of 
New York, California, the District of 
Columbia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey. Yet it was a New 
Jersey furniture dealer who wrote this 
memo to his salesman: “Don’t waste 
too much time trying to sell to teach- 
ers; they haven’t money enough to 
be good prospects.” 

If we want teachers to be looked up 
to as leaders of the community, we 
must not deny to so many of them 
the common comforts and decencies 
of life. Teachers ought to be able to 
set an example of gracious living for 
their pupils and their pupils’ parents. 


LSS 
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Trends in Average Annual Earnings in Public-School Teaching 
and in Employment in Private Industry, 1929-1945 
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AVERAGE SALARIES IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHING AND AVERAGE 
EARNINGS PER FULLTIME EMPLOYEE IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, 1929-1945 





Year Teaching Industry 
l 2 3 
er $1392 $1408 
i EEE 1420 1361 
ee 1440 1259 
ee 1417 1086 
ae 1316 1019 
rer 1227 1076 
oo 1244 1127 
re 1283 1181 
ot) ee 1327 1254 








Year Teaching Industry 
I 2 3 

ae $1374 $1216 
Bs dn Xs 1408 1255 
BG his xo we 1441 1297 
| Ore 1470 1462 
ake dats 1507 1733 
__, ere 1599 2026 
Te 1693 (Est.) 

1945........ 1786 (Est.) 


Column 2: Average annual salaries of public-school teachers, principals, supervisors, and other instruc- 
tional staff, for the school years 1928-29 thru 1944-45, from U. S. Office of Education, with estimates for 


certain years from NEA Research Divisicn. 


Column 3: Average annual earnings per fulltime employee in private industries from Denison, Edward F 
“Revised Estimates of Wages and Salaries in the National Income, 1929-43.’ Survey of Current Business 


25: 17-24; June 1945. 


If they are to give their best to an ex- 
acting job, they must not be oppressed 
by constant financial worry. And we 
should not excuse our stinginess by 
pointing to their long “vacations,” for 
their summers should be free for read- 
ing, travel, study, self-improvement, 
the recharging of their mental and 
physical batteries. 

There are of course some teachers 
—one hopes that spirit will never die— 
who would go on teaching even if they 
were not paid at all, out of sheer love 
of their art and the young human race. 
There are also others who are not 
worth even the little money they get. 
But nearly all teachers would hold up 
their heads higher in their community, 
and laugh oftener, and be better peo- 
ple and better teachers if they were 
better paid. 

We can immeasurably improve 
American education by paying more 
for it. We can, if we have the imagi- 


nation and the will, attract thousands 
of gifted young people into the pro- 
fession. We can make it a career for 
men as well as women, and redress 
the uneven balance of the sexes in our 
teaching ranks. 

Our nation’s future in an uncertain 
world depends upon our political wis- 
dom, our science, our industrial, and 
military strength. Education lies at 
the core of all of these. It would be a 
calamity and a crime against the na- 
tion to continue to underpay and dis- 
courage, and drive away those who 
have in their hands the shaping o! 
our citizens’ fundamental knowledge 
and earliest ideas. 

The chief responsibility for better 
pay for better teachers lies with the 
community in which they teach. It 
is here, in the hands of American tax- 
payers and parents, that the under- 
standing of the problem and its solu- 
tion must begin. 
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To give to all NEA members who desire 
to do so, including the lowest-paid mem- 
bers, an opportunity to travel at the low- 
est possible cost. (This service to be self- 
supporting but nonprofit-making.) 

To secure for our members the greatest 
possible educational, cultural, recrea- 
tional, and social returns from travel. 
To promote human understanding and 
goodwill with the peoples of other 
countries. 

To promote the growth and development 
of our members so that they can render 
finer service to youth and to our country. 


HESE are the objectives of the new 
NEA Division of Travel Service 
as presented by Secretary Givens at the 
Board of Directors meeting in July. 
The plan calls for operation of five 
Regional Centers in the United States. 
Tentatively, it is expected that such 
Centers will be established in New 
England, the Smoky Mountains and 
Great Lakes regions, the Southwest, 
and the Northwest. The program will 
also provide for tours to many sections 
of the United States. Worldwide tours 


; will be developed country by country 


as transportation facilities and living 
accommodations become available. 
With such a varied program our 
groups will travel by ocean liners, air 
liners, train, motor coach, and in some 


| few instances private car. 
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Altho we would be pleased to have 

full program for the summer of 
1946, transportation conditions, con- 
gestion in many travel centers, and 
lack of sufficient time for adequate 
planning probably make an unlimited 
program impractical or even impossi- 
ble. We expect the 1946 summer pro- 


gram to include two Regional Centers, 


one in the West and the other in the 
East, probably two great Eastern Cities 
and Atlantic Coast tours, and two or 
three tours to Mexico. Were we able 
now to predict with any degree of 
certainty the travel conditions which 
might exist next summer, a more ex- 
panded program might be feasible. 
However, since each tour and Re- 
gional Center requires months of plan- 
ning, only those activities should be 
undertaken which, judging from pres- 
ent information, can be realized next 
summer. 

Two features, especially in relation 
to foreign tours, should be mentioned. 
First, we expect to employ various 
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means of assisting the members of the 
travel group to obtain prior to the 
trip background information concern- 
ing the country to be visited. Second, 
by careful planning-and personal con- 
tacts made by an NEA representative 
prior to the tours, we expect to make 
possible the association of those in the 
travel party with men and women 
representing many professional and 
occupational groups in the country 
visited. Observing beautiful scenes and 
inspecting historical shrines is but one 
phase of travel. In all probability the 
most important is meeting and asso- 
ciating with the people of the region 
visited. 

We plan to develop a mode of travel 
which will eliminate most of the dis- 
advantages and waste of time so char- 
acteristic of haphazard travel and at 
the same time provide every possible 
means by which the teachers may un- 
derstand and intelligently interpret the 






region or country visited. Participa- 
tion in various types of social and rec- 
reational activities is essential in gain- 
ing an understanding of any people or 
country. Altho college credit will not 
be offered, most boards of education 
will probably permit teachers to substi- 
tute such travel for certain summer 
school requirements. It is hoped that 
school systems granting 
creases on the basis of summer school 
attendance will also grant such raises 
for educational travel. However, as the 
program develops, specialized tours 
will be offered if a large enough num- 
ber ‘of teachers is interested. 

Since the purpose of the Division is 
to provide a program which will meet 
the needs of teachers, methods must be 
employed, as soon as conditions permit 
a selection, by which they may deter- 
mine the activities included in each 
summer program. Such cooperative ac- 
tion on the part of the teachers, as 
serving on planning committees, assist- 
ing in the operation of Regional Cen- 
ters, and assisting in determining the 
program will be essential if the total 
undertaking is to be successful. 

We believe that a significant number 
of teachers, appreciating the potentialli- 
ties of the program, will give it their 
support and thus make possible the 
realization of its objectives. 
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UR PROFESSION during 1944-45 made gains of which every- 
O one may justly be proud. Thirty-seven states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska achieved one or 
more stars as shown in the table on this page. Most of the 
states which have not achieved stars have made good gains 
and have laid the foundation for success next year. Pennsyl- 
vania made the largest gain of any state—5286—reaching 
a total of 31,571, the largest membership of any state. Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and North Dakota doubled their member- 


States, and other units 
Each sTAR given a state in this 
table indicates that the state has 
gained approximately one-fifth i 
of the difference between NEA I nccancndl 
and state association member- — 
ship as of 1944 when the Five- jr oe Sa 
Year Program was begun. The eo 
- . onnecticu 
assignment of stars is based on #Delaware...... 
the Five-Year Program table ponte el 
given in Leaders Letter No. 36 pce. veeeseees 
which will be used as a bench- xindiana..... |. 
ie 
mark thruout the program. *Kansas.. | 
Where necessary, an adjustment oe ae 
factor of 20 percent has been al- yMaine. i... 
lowed in assigning stars. This Massachusetts . 
. Michigan...... 
takes into account that there are ana 
now many temporary and sub- Mississippi... 
standard teachers in the schools. *Montana...... 
M b hi : olle e FT A Nebraska....... 
CMDErSHIpP in Colege Ft Kk kk kNevada....... ce 
chapters has also been taken into oa 
consideration. New Mexico. 
Tables similar to this one have etherthe Gasaiins. 
appeared in The Journat since ee 
1926. Since 1937 these tables have Oklahoma...... 
‘ . *&*& xOregon......... 
appeared in the September issue. Pennsylvania. . 
Note that a number of states eanu tanine, 
are ahead of the Five-Year Pro- gan: 
gram. Let us prove the strength AT exas........., 
of our profession by completing gi 
the Five-Year Program in less P< 
than five years. Additional mem- West Virginia. . 
herehi sat . ; Wisconsin...... 
ership information will be *Wyoming...... 


found in the NEA Handbook. 


MEMBERSHIP IS LIKE FRIENDSHIP—YOU GIVE AND YOU TAKE 


Emphasize three important points: 
One, our profession needs the strong voice which a united membership gives. 


Two, our profession needs funds to carry on a program big enough to influence local, state, national, 


and world policy. 


Three, each of us needs the renewed faith and the professional growth and satisfaction which come 
from sacrifice for a cause greater than himself. 


Outlying areas 


kkk kAlaska......... 
% Dist. of Col..... 

kk kk kHawaii......... 
Puerto Rico..:. 

Other poss 


ship. Other notable gains [2000 or more] California 
Illinois 3717; Iowa 2241; Kansas 2897; North Carolina 
Ohio 2976; Oregon 2288; Texas 2302; Washington 
[1000 or more] Alabama 1763; Georgia 1103; Indiana 1207, 
Kentucky 1506; Michigan 1497; Minnesota 1408; Mississippj 
1253; New York 1263; Tennessee 1934; Virginia 1457; West 
Virginia 1024. To the thousands of leaders who are con- 
tributing time, talent, and money to help build a greater 
Association, heartiest appreciation and congratulations, 
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May May 
31, 31, 
1944 1945 
3 4 
271,847 |331,605 
10,017 | 11,780 
2,374 2,679 
2,178 4,7 
20,084 | 22,924 
4,156 4,350 
2,430 2,872 
944 9 
2,366 3,271 
6,735 ,838 
1,260 1,716 
13,542 | 17,259 
12,295 | 13,402 
5,110 7,351 
5,935 8,832 
5,689 7,195 
2,080 4,138 
2,042 2,358 
3,148 3,603 
4,391 5,001 
6,595 8,092 
3,485 4,893 
1,871 3,124 
6,405 7,070 
882 1,136 
2,573 2,808 
759 725 
617 953 
8,023 8,555 
1,217 | 1, 
14,566 |. 15,829 
6,241 8,992 
1,375 2,729 
,602 | 24,578 
, 554 4,151 
4,383 6,671 
26,285 | 31,571 
623 385 
3,549 4,164 
1,038 | 1,199 
6,319 8,253 
6,214 8,516 
4,112 4,411 
624 1,041 
7,345 8,802 
6,532 ,775 
6,229 7,253 
6,038 6,756 
906 974 
251 295 
2,050 1,960 
2,571 2,916 
111 186 
16 27 
110 149 


NEA-State Association Membership, 1944-45 
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Affiliated State Percent 
Associations NEA 
member- | Rank 
Percent Percent''| ship is of 
of May of of state | Col. 
teachers 31, teachers | member- 8 
members 1945 members ship 
45 1945 
5 6 7 8 | 9 

38 |733,409 83 46 

60 |.14,272 73 82 7 

75 3,245 91 83 6 

37 9,540 74 50 20 

52 | 38,672 88 59 13 

48 8,953 99 49 21 

28 9,769 95 29 44 

56 1,612 98 57 16 

24 | 10,502 78 31 41 

34 | 14,338 63 54 18 

41 4,074 98 42 29 

37..| 40,000 87 43 28 

59 | 23,294 102 58 15 

32 | 22,135 97 33 37 

50 | 16,428 94 54 19 

41 | 16,487 93 Aa 27 

29 | 10,298 71 41 30 

39 6,162 101 38 32 

40 4,500 50 80 8 

21 | 21,000 87 24 48 

24 | 30,750 91 26 46 

24 | 14,630 72 33 38 

20 8,586 55 36 33 

29 | 22,860 94 31 | 42 

24 3,655 78 31 43 

21 | 11,497 85 24 49 Hf 

73 720 72 101 3 il 

32.; 2,870 97 33 39 

31 | 25,448 

36 4,224 

22 | 43,500 

34 | 18,184 

40 5,535 

61 | 38,778 

24 | 14,690 

83 6,625 

53 | -53,077 

10 3,884 

27 8,504 

16 6,906 

42 | 17,473 

19 | 33,710 

96 4,802 

41 ,674 

49 | 14,374 

68 | 11,750 

47 | 13, 

33 | 21,105 

37 2,178 

84 255 

59 2,507 

97 2,827 

2 6,500 
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PROGRAM OF ACTION 





for the United Teaching Profession 


THE FivE-YEAR ProcraM of Unification, Expansion, 
and Development adopted unanimously by the NEA 
Representative Assembly at Pittsburgh in 1944, is a 
first concern of every teacher. The achievement of 
that program will give us the faith, the courage, and 
the power to go forward into a better day for the 
children, the schools, the teachers, and America. Some 
of our immediate tasks for 1945-46 are: 








I Strengthen the services of the schools toward 
finishing war problems and establishing a just 
and lasting peace. 


2 Help education play its full part in the 
United Nations Organization. 


3 Secure federal aid for education, without 
federal control. Passage of this legislation re- 
quires-intensified effort by all leaders interested 
in the welfare of our youth. 


A Increase teachers’ salaries and work for min- 
imum salary laws in all states. The best interests 
of our youth demand that we secure, for all 
teachers, salaries sufficient to attract and hold 
in the profession teachers of marked ability and 
thoro training. 


3 Maintain and improve professional stand- 
ards. During the war, emergency certificates 
were increased 2000 percent. These should be 
eliminated as soon as possible. Our country’s 
welfare demands that teaching be recognized 
as an important service requiring expert pro- 
fessional preparation. 


G Encourage the nation’s boys and girls of 
highschool age to attend school until they com- 
plete. their courses, either in fulltime highschools 
or in wellplanned school-work programs. 


7 Counteract juvenile delinquency by encour- 
aging better homes, by adoption and enforce- 
ment of adequate school attendance and child 
labor laws, and by helping develop other con- 
structive programs for youth. 


USE THIS 


POSTER ON YOUR BULLETINBOARD 





% Protect the schools against attack. Emer- 
gencies breed hysteria, and the foes of public 
education take advantage of every opportunity 
to undermine educational leaders, to lessen pub- 
lic confidence in schools, and to slash school 
budgets. 


9 Extend, protect, and improve teacher re- 
tirement systems, tenure laws, and sick-leave 
regulations. Less than half of the states have 
suitable provisions. All should have them, and 
the NEA will help get them. 


10 Encourage the organization of new local 
associations and help to strengthen existing 
state and local associations, unifying them with 
the national into a more powerful professional 
organization. 


Il Achieve the 1945-46 NEA membership 
goal of 437,768. 


12 Encourage vigorous recruiting campaigns 
which will secure capable men and women for 
the teaching service. 


13 Help the federal government develop a 
sound educational policy. State control of edu- 
cation is a historic and cherished American 
principle. The U. S. Office of Education is the 
official federal agency for handling the educa- 
tional activities of the federal government and 
should be so recognized by all. 


14 Oppose any amendment to the United 
States Constitution which provides for a lim- 
itation on federal income, inheritance, and gift 
taxes. 


15 Encourage and help plan educational re- 
adjustments to meet postwar needs. The war 
has modified traditional educational practices, 
standards, and objectives. These must be re- 
thought in terms of current experiences, and 
new social, economic, and industrial world con- 
ditions. 

























































NTIMIDATION of teachers, financial 
I irregularities, use of a “spy system,” 
improper use of teacher transfer, 
nepotism, the domination of teacher 
organizations, a “one-man _ school- 
board,” and undemocratic manage- 
ment are some of the conditions un- 
covered by the investigation of per- 
sonnel practices in the Chicago schools, 
conducted by the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education. 

The Report (free from the NEA 
upon request) of the investigation, pre- 
pared by its secretary, Donald Du- 
Shane, is a thoro, outspoken, and dis- 
interested evaluation of personnel prac- 
tices by the Chicago school adminis- 
tration. It is called by Time the most 
damning report in NEA history. 

In spite of the injuries done to the 
Chicago schools by the present man- 
agement, the educational basis of the 
Chicago schools was found to be es- 
sentially sound. This is due primarily 
to the fact ‘that a great majority of 
the teachers are well-prepared and are 
able because of the tenure law to de- 
vote themselves to the welfare of their 
children, altho sometimes under very 
great handicaps. 

Altho the Report is concerned pri- 
marily with conditions in the Chicago 
schools and is of first significance to 
the teachers and citizens of Chicago, it 
depicts numerous unwise and injuri- 
ous administrative practices which 
should be of interest and concern to 
teachers, administrators, and school- 
board members thruout the United 
States. 

In order to do their most effective 
work, teachers must be encouraged by 
good teaching conditions, by recog- 
nition of professional achievement, and 
by freedom from unjust punishment, 
intimidation, and political or profes- 
sional discrimination. The investiga- 
tion revealed a state of fear and intimi- 
dation among thousands, of Chicago 
teachers. Many teachers who appeared 
before the Investigating Commit- 
tee would talk only after being prom- 
ised that their names would not be 
used, 
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EA Investigates Chicago Schools 


An effective “spy system” 
operated thru certain individu- 
als in the various school build- 
ings makes reports to the down- 
town office on certain teachers’ 
conversations, conduct, and at- 
titudes. Various teacher organi- 
zations are carefully watched 
and there is evidence of at- 
tempts to dominate and con- 
trol them. 

Efforts are also made to con- 
trol teacher leaders thru pro- 
motions and other rewards or 
to punish those who are uncon- 
trollable by unfavorable trans- 
fers or by defeating them at 
elections or by other methods 
of punishment. 

Thru rapid promotions of 
favorites to desirable positions 
and by other means, a political 
machine is being set up inside the 
school system which is used as a 
means of control thru favoring sub- 
missive teachers and punishing those 
opposed to current practices. It was 
found that one of the most effec- 
tive means of punishing teachers was 
to transfer them to undesirable posi- 
tions without notice or statement of 
reasons. The Report gives detailed ac- 
counts of unjustifiable transfers of 
such leaders as John De Boer, Butler 
Laughlin, and Raymond Cook. The 
tenure law has, to a great extent, pro- 
tected teachers from unjust discharge. 

In conducting of school affairs, 
schoolboard members should be free 
from outside political control or domi- 
nation. School business should be con- 
ducted in an open and democratic 
manner and every facility should be 
given to the public to keep informed 
of school affairs. The NEA Report 
reveals that the Chicago board of edu- 
cation is largely dominated and con- 
trolled by its president, James B. Mc- 
Cahey, and that school appointments 
and decisions are. frequently made thru 
political influence. The board, thru 
its president, makes decisions and 
appointments which should be left 
to its professional staff. The Report 
shows cases of appointments made be- 
cause of politics—of appointments 
made after payment of sums of money 
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Oops! 
This cartoon from the Chicago Sun 


for May 20, 1945, shows Mayor 
Kelly receiving the NEA Report. 


have been given to certain politicians. 
Most of the board’s decisions are made 
in secret meetings and its public meet- 
ings are so conducted as to prevent the 
citizens from knowing very much 
about the conduct of the schools. 
The NEA Report reveals that the 
present superintendent of schools was 
the personal appointee of President 
McCahey and has in many cases al- 
lowed, without protest, the usurpation 
of his proper authority by the presi- 
dent of the board. The Report holds 
that the superintendent has engaged 
in or permitted administrative prac- 
tices which have been destructive of 
teacher morale and injurious to the 
schools of Chicago. The lack of con- 
fidence by the teaching body of Chi- 
cago in his leadership and professional 
integrity to a great extent destroys his 
present and future effectiveness as the 
educational head of the school system. 
The effectiveness of the billions of 
dollars spent for American education 
and the quality of the education of 
the 30 million children in American 
schools can be largely destroyed by 
permitting the development of ad- 
verse personnel practices. The NEA 
Report on Chicago points the way to 
the correction of many abuses in 
American education and to the proper 


and constructive administration of our 
schools. 
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eee 1790 teachers have been or- 
ganized in local groups to promote 
common aims, solve school problems, 
engage im community enterprises, 
maintain and improve professional 
ethics and standards, and increase the 
prestige of the profession. 











Local associations vary in size from 
groups as small as 6 members to ones 
iy that enrol approximately gooo mem- 
bers. Consequently the programs of 
sf local associations represent a wide 
i variety of activitics. However, an 
effective, dynamic local association 
regardless of size makes provision for 
most of the following activities: 

[1] Has a written constitution. 

[2] Collects unified dues for local, 
state, and national associations. 

[3] Enrols at least 90° of its potential 
membership. 

4] Meets regularly (at least 4 times 
a year). 

5] Plans its programs carefully to 
interest the majority of the group. 

6] Keeps accurate records regarding 
all business of the association. 





7] Maintains continuous affiliation 
with the state association (if the state 
provides for such relationship) and with 
the NEA. 

[8] Makes provisions for expenses of 

} delegates to attend state and _ national 

conventions. 

[9] Carries on all letterheads and pub- 
lications a statement clearly indicating 
- ff the status of its affiliation with the state 
5 and national associations. 

[10] Answers official mail from state 
and national associations promptly and 
carefully. 


local 
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[11] Issues a publication — if 
; finances permit. 

[12] Maintains active committees for 
the following purposes: 

[A] To formulate and carry out a 
progressive program for improvement of 
local educational services. 

[B] To provide a forum for discussion 
of educational and professional organi- 
§ zation problems of the state and nation. 
) [C] To develop good fellowship by 

providing social and recreational activi- 
| ties for its members. 

[D] To carry on an effective public 
relations program. 


in community activities. 

[F] To arrange meetings at which 
candidates for public office may discuss 
their platforms. 


[E] To work with lay organizations 
i 





fin Effective Local Association 


BUILDING 
STRONG LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
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[G] To cooperate with the state asso- 
ciation on legislation affecting the 
schools such as school support, tenure, 
ee and minimum salary sched- 
ules. 


[H] To cooperate with the NEA on 
national legislation affecting education. 


[I] To care for the welfare of mem- 
bers thru such activities as certification, 
consumers cooperatives, contractual re- 
lationships, credit unions, group insur- 
ance, hospitalization, loan and _ relief 
funds, retirement, sabbatical leave, salary 
schedules, school budgets and finance, 
sick leave, teacher load, teacher rating, 
and tenure. 


Some Services of the NEA 


The farreaching program of the 
NEA directly or indirectly affects the 
work of every local association. The 
findings of the Research Division have 
helped materially to raise teachers’ 
salaries, initiate tenure legislation, 
point the way for teacher retirement 
plans, gain increased state financial 
support, encourage new teaching 
methods, and provide better school 
facilities. 

The publications program of the 
Association, thru the NEA JournaL 
and the department publications, is a 
clearinghouse for information and 
discussion on current problems facing 
American education. 


The public relations activities are 
expanding rapidly and include inter- 
preting school programs not only thru 
the press and radio but also thru con- 
tacts with civic and _ professional 
groups, women’s clubs, fraternal and 
religious groups, and farm and labor 
organizations. 

The work of the 27 committees of 
the Association touches the work of 
every local organization and furnishes 
leadership, guidance, help, and in- 
spiration to assist local groups in the 
solution of their problems. 

The outstanding contribution made 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and its work on Education and 
the People’s Peace and the recognition 
given to education at the United Na- 
tions Conference furnish a wealth of 
material for study and discussion thru- 
out the coming year. 

The recent report on Certain Per- 
sonnel Practices in the Chicago Public 
Schools by the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education clearly demonstrates that 
this Commission is giving militant 
leadership to the protection of youth, 
teachers, and schools. Local associa- 
tions could profitably devote several 
meetings to a discussion of this report. 

The Legislative Commission is con- 
tinuing a vigorous campaign to pro- 
vide federal funds (without federal 
control) for equalized educational op- 
portunities and for increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries. Local groups should in- 
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clude a discussion of the federal aid 
bills S181 and HR1296 on their 1945-46 
agenda and plan meetings with lay 
groups to arouse interest and support 
for the measures. 

Closely allied to the work of the 
local associations is the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, estab- 
lished that classroom teachers, under 
their own leadership, may more di- 
rectly study their own problems and 
develop educational leadership within 
their ranks. The Department gives spe- 
cific aid to local associations thru: 


[1] Its publications— 
[A] News Bulletin, published three 


times a year, and sent to presidents of 
affliated local organizations. 

[B] Organization Handbook, which 
gives specific. suggestions on how to or- 
ganize, types of organizations, programs, 
and other activities. 

[C] Organization Workbook, which 
contains a number of discussion out- 
lines prepared to furnish teachers with 
concrete materials to use in planning 
their programs, study-your-own-prob- 
lems classes, forums, discussion groups, 
and- committee work. 

[D] Discussion: Pamphlets, which are 
designed to assist local association of- 
ficers to secure uptodate and correct 
information without searching thru nu- 
merous reports, technical findings, and 
records. Four issues have been completed, 
“Teacher Tenure,” “Teacher Retire- 
ment,” “Planning Postwar Education,” 
and “Paying for Schools.” Four addi- 
tional ones will. be released early this 
school year. They will include “Credit 
Unions,” “Ethics,” “Salary Scheduling,” 
and “Leaves of Absence.” 


[2] Its field service—During the 
school year of 1944-45, the officers of 
the. Department made 200 trips into 
38 states taking part in. regional and 
state conferences, state conventions, 
local association meetings, and plan- 
ning conferences. 

The Department is anxious to ren- 
der assistance in professional problems 
to any group. It will assist in area con- 
ferences and in suggesting speakers 
for local and state programs. 

[3] Jts meetings—Meetings are held 
at the summer and winter conyentions 
of the NEA. Problems of vital interest 
to all classroom teachers are discussed 
at these sessions. 
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Affiliation 


Since the work of the local associa- 
tion is fundamental toward building 
a united profession, provisions have 
been made for local units to afhliate 
directly with the NEA and to take 
part in the formulating of policies 
thru representation at the Delegate 
Assembly. 

Affiliation is a continuous relation- 
ship and does not require renewal 
from year to year as membership does. 
When an organization applies for 
affiliation and is accepted, a charter is 
granted signifying that the group has 
become a local unit in the National 
Education Association and as such is 
entitled to all rights and _ privileges 
guaranteed by the Charter and Bylaws 
of the parent Association, including 
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the election of delegates to the Repre. 
sentative Assembly. The annual dye 
are $5. However, any affiliated Joc.| 
association within a state, territory. - 
district in which the National Edyc,. 
tion Association membership com. 
prises 100°% of all the possible mem. 
bers of such administrative unit, shall 
be entitled to all privileges of any 
other affiliated local association with. 
out payment of any fee. 

An affiliated local association js ey 
titled to elect one delegate and one 
alternate to the Representative Assem. 
bly for each 100 of its members, or 
major fraction thereof [51], who are 
also NEA members. 

All regular publications of the NEA, 
including THe Journat, Research 
Bulletins, Leaders Letters, Addresses 
and Proceedings, and the News Buille- 
tin and Official Report of the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers, are sent 
regularly to the affiliated association, 

In addition to these regular publica- 
tions, numerous other services are ren- 
dered to affliated associations from 
time to time, in order to keep them 
informed and uptodate on_ national 
trends and policies. A local association 
cannot afford to be without the sery- 
ices and advantages of NEA afhliation. 

While the NEA is interested in in- 
creasing the number of affiliated asso- 
ciations, it is more concerned in at- 
tempting to vitalize many of the local 
associations in need of help and en- 
couragement and materials are con- 
stantly being developed to meet these 


needs. 
The Challenge 


With the Five-Year Program ot 
Unification, Expansion, and Develop. 
ment well underway and the tremen- 
dous growth and expansion of the 
services of the NEA, local associations 
must gear their programs into the fast 
moving panorama of national and 
international problems looming on the 
horizon. No longer is it necessary for 
a small group of teachers to work 
alone and be isolated because of gee 
graphic or other conditions, but by 
identifying themselves with the work 
of their state and national associations, 
they can become a vital, active part 10 
a tremendous moving force destined t0 
bring about a united profession which 
must take an active part in determining 
the future of world peace and security. 
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OUR AFFILIATED 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 





Alabama 


HE Alabama Education Associa- 
‘Tee has this year spearheaded the 
most farreaching legislative program 
in the history of Alabama schools. The 
AEA studied and determined the -ur- 
gent current needs, followed legislation 
closely, supporting bills to advance edu- 
cation and opposing bills to cripple 
school support and administration. It 
issued a bulletin to more than 2700 
persons, detailing week-by-week legis- 
lative progress. 

According to AEA Secretary Frank 
L. Grove, more forward-looking, con- 
structive legislation was enacted than 
in any session for years. One in every 
8 bills introduced was a school pro- 
posal. 

Sixty-two new laws relating directly 
or indirectly to education were added 
by the 1945 session. Included among 
them were bills which achieved out- 
right eleven points in the association’s 
legislative program and which af- 
fected, partially or indirectly, two 
other points of the program. 

Salaries for teachers increased—Ap- 
propriations, including $4,200,000 _al- 
ready allotted by the State Board of 
Education for increased salaries for 
teachers, will raise the economic and 
professional status of teachers. 

Statewide sick leave set up—A state- 
wide plan of cumulative sick leave for 
teachers, conceived and sponsored by 
the AEA, was established, and $325,000 
appropriated to finance its operation. 

Tenure strengthened—The tenure 
law, passed in the first place thru the 
efforts of the AEA, was amended to 
protect teachers against unjust dismis- 
sal and undue delay in litigation. 

Retirement improved—The retire- 
ment law, another AEA achievement, 
was amended to make more adequate 
retirement allowances for certain re- 
tired teachers. 

Capital outlay and debt service aided 
—~To meet critical school building 
aeeds, $12,000,000 was appropriated to 
the new State Building Commission. 

Full program for 1945—The full 
school program planned by the legis- 
lature will be in operation during the 


The Forward March of the States 


current school year thru a $4,000,000 
reserve put.side by the legislature. The 
defeat, however, in a special election, 
October 2, of a proposed constitutional 
amendment to use part of the income- 
tax proceeds for schools will make the 
full program impossible for 1946 unless 
further legislative action is taken. 


South Carolina 


Secretary J. P. Coates of the South 
Carolina Education Association reports 
that one of the high spots achieved by 
the SCEA last year was the getting 
thru the legislature the plan for recer- 
tification for old teachers and certifica- 
tion of the new teachers which estab- 
lished standards for the teaching pro- 
fession and a corresponding salary 
schedule to go along with the new 
certificates. Second major achievement 
was enactment of a teacher retirement 
law, for which the SCEA had been 
working for 20 years. 

“If you want to know how it was 
achieved, my answer is simply an en- 
larged program of public relations. 
Our association last year adopted an 
enlarged program of service to educa- 
tion in South Carolina and employed 
a director of public relations,” writes 
Mr. Coates, “We got out a newspaper 
which was sent not only to the 10,000 
teacher members but to about 8000 
interested laymen selected carefully be- 
cause of their interest in education and 
their relation to the public in their re- 
spective neighborhoods.” 


Illinois 


Illinois teachers now have a $1200 
minimum salary. How was the law 
secured? Only after several sessions of 
preliminary effort in research, profes- 
sional, and public and legislative rela- 
tions, answers Secretary Irving A. 
Pearson of the Illinois Education 
Association. 

Heretofore the program to secure 
passage of a minimum salary law had 
been stymied by the fact that thou- 
sands of small districts could not pay 
the $1200 except by extending the edu- 
cational levy limit by referendum be- 
yond $1 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
Concurrently the IEA secured legisla- 
tion guaranteeing to small districts at 
least $1200 in local taxes plus state aid, 


or $80 per elementary pupil in average 
daily attendance. 

In other words, a school with 17 
pupils would be guaranteed sufficient 
funds to pay the $1200 plus operating 
expenses. Schools with smaller enrol- 
ments would have to increase their 
local taxes somewhat to cover ex- 
penses, or close their schools. 

The IEA used to advantage an ap- 
peal based upon the teacher scarcity 
and upon small enrolments in teacher 
training institutions. Legislators were 
asked: “How can we expect young 
people to enter teacher training if there 
is no guaranteed base, say $1200, in 
return for four years of teacher 
preparation?” 

Higher salaried teachers supported 
the bill when they were made aware of 
the threat of undesirable postwar 
salary effects in the event a bottom was 
not placed under salaries. Comparisons 
with salary schedules in other states 
were used to advantage. 

“These things,” concludes Secretary 
Pearson, “supplemental with  well- 
timed, pointed News Letters to 6000 
leaders turned the trick, we believe.” 


California 
Secretary Roy W. Cloud of the Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association reports 
that the minimum salary of California 
teachers was raised to $1800 at the 
1945 session of the Assembly. Prior to 
1935, California had no_ statewide 
minimum salary law. In that year a 
law was enacted establishing $1320 as 
the minimum salary which could be 
paid to any fulltime certificated 
teacher. 

The California Teachers Association 
was largely responsible for passage of 
both the original bill and the 1945 bill 
raising the minimum salary. 

In general, the salary range in Cali- 
fornia for elementary-school teachers 
is $2100 to $3300; for highschool teach- 
ers, $2400 to $2600. 

[The story of “California’s Proposi- 
tion Nine,” which increased the state’s 
share of school support from $60 per 
child to $80, was told in the December 
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School Expenditures: The Postwar Outlook 


HELP persons interested in the 
‘Waar of American public educa- 
tion to evaluate the postwar situation 
as it develops, the October 1945 NEA 
Research Bulletin brings together in- 
formation on past trends and estimates 
of future levels of school expenditures 
and other related factors. 


Prewar Trend of School 
Expenditures 

The general trend of expenditures 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools has been upward—thruout all 
of the 70 years prior to World War II. 
This general upward trend was in- 
terrupted only twice. The first time 
this occurred was in the years from 
1870 to 1874, during the economic de- 
pression that followed by about ten 
years the close of the Civil War. The 
second of these interruptions occurred 
in the depression years, 1930 and 1934, 
approximately ten years after the end 
of World War I. 

After each of these interruptions 
school expenditures resumed their up- 
ward trend at an accelerated rate. 


School Expenditures in Wartime 

A third and latest interruption of 
the general upward trend of school 
expenditures occurred in the biennium 
1941-1943 during World War II. As 
far as we know, this is the first time 
that total expenditures for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have 
declined in time of war. They in- 
creased steadily thruout the years of 
World War I and continued to rise 
even more sharply after the close of 
that war. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN TWO 
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The recent decline in total school 
expenditures in World War II was 
slight—only about 2 percent. Practi- 
cally all of it was accounted for by a 
73 percent drop in capital outlays 
caused by government-imposed priori- 
ties on building materials and labor. 
Current expenditures increased about 
> percent during the same period. It 
is not surprising that capital outlays 
declined during the early war years 
but rather that current expenditures 
did not increase more. One might ex- 
pect in an era of generally rising costs, 
that current expenditures would have 
risen enough to counteract the drop 
in capital expenditures. That this has 
at last occurred is probable. Incomplete 
data indicate that a new upward trend 
of total school expenditures began in 
1943-44 and continued in 1944-45. 


The Postwar Outlook 


The fact that the upward trend of 
school expenditures has been almost 
unbroken in the past is not, alone, a 
sufficient reason to expect it to con- 
tinue in the future. The schools will 
rise or fall with the national economy 
as a whole. However, assuming the 
ability of the nation to maintain high 
levels of production and employment, 
there are many reasons to expect school 
expenditures to rise. 

In an economy of plenty all costs, 
including school costs, would be rela- 
tively high. Many school systems are 
understaffed and poorly housed. More- 
over, postwar conditions call for an 
expanded school program. 

The NEA Research Division esti- 
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mates the annual cost of an adequate 
nationwide school program at between 
5.5 and 6 billion dollars, at 1940 prices. 
This amount would be 5 percent or 
less of a national income of 120 billion 
dollars, also expressed in prices of 1940. 
Based on a higher price level the na- 
tional income would be higher and the 
requirement for school expenditures 
would also be higher. For instance, an 
income of 120 billion dollars at 1940 
prices would equal 139 billion dollars 
at the 1942 price level. School expendi- 
tures of 5 percent of a national income 
of 139 billion dollars would be just 
under 7 billion dollars. 

Taxes of the postwar era are ex- 
pected to remain above their prewar 
levels but they should not be so high 
as to restrict the market for the prod- 
ucts of industry. During the war, how- 
ever, the American people spent ap- 
proximately half of a national income 
of almost 161 billion dollars for war 
purposes and still maintained a high 
level of consumption. It seems reason- 
able to assume that they could afford 
to pay out 5 percent of a high peace- 
time national income in federal, state, 
and local taxes for the public schools 
without unduly restricting their pri- 
vate purchasing power. 

There is evidence of a tendency on 
the part of federal and state govern- 
ments to assume a larger proportionate 
share of the burden of school costs. 
This trend must continue if the schools 
are to be adequately financed.—rrank 
W. HUBBARD and LOUISE B. SEASE, NEA 
Research Division. 
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STORIES FOR THE SMALL ONES 


Wings for Per by Ingri and Edgar 
d’Aulaire. Doubleday, 1944. $2.50. A 
young Norwegian, loving home and free- 
dom, wins his wings and helps drive out 
the invading enemy. Lithographs in color 
by the authors. Grades 1-4. 

Sasha and the Samovar by Lorraine 
Levey Beim; il. by Rafaello Busoni. Har- 
court, 1944. $1.75. A Russian boy, too 
small to go to war, helps his country by 
taking the samovar to the fields to give 
the workers their tea. Fine realistic draw- 
ings. Grades 1-4. 

9 Cry-Baby Dolls; a Folk Tale, adapted 
by Josephine Butkowska Bernhard; il. by 
Irena Lorentowicz. Roy, 1945. $1. A de- 
lightfully humorous version of an old 
Polish folk tale, with colorful illustra- 
tions in keeping with the spirit of the 
story. Grades 2-4. 

Georgie by Robert Bright; il. by the 
author. Doubleday, 1944. $1.25. The 
friendliest and most appealing little ghost 
you'll ever meet goes househunting. 
Ghost frightened by human. Grades 1-3. 

Yonie Wondernose by Marguerite De 
Angeli. Doubleday, 1944. $2. Curiosity 
caused Yonie to be called Wondernose. 
Manners and customs of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch portrayed thru pleasant litho- 
graphs. Grades 1-4. 

Burlap by Morgan Dennis. Viking, 
1945. $1. A humorous picture book about 
a basset hound who could be a rabbit 
chaser but wouldn’t. Appealing illustra- 
tions by the author. Grades 1-3. 

In the Forest by Marie Hall Ets. Vik- 
ing, 1944. $1. A gay picture book about 
a little boy who goes to walk in the forest 
and meets many delightful animals. 
Grades 1-3. 

Prayer for a Child by Rachel Lyman 
Field; il. by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Mac- 
millan, 1944. $1.50. An appealing little 
prayer about things familiar to children 
—bed, painted chair, shoes, friends, and 
parents. Awarded the Caldecott medal, 
1945. Grades 1-3. 

Here’s a Penny by Carolyn Haywood. 
Harcourt, 1944. $2. Six-year-old Penny 
finds love and understanding at home 
and friends and fun at school when he is 
adopted by just the right parents. Grades 
I-4. 

Katy No-Pocket by Emmy Payne; il. 
by Hans Augusto Rey. Houghton, 1944. 
$2. How Katy Kangaroo found a way to 
carry her son, Freddy. Grades 1-4. 

Magic Michael by Louis Slobodkin. 
Macmillan, 1944. $1.50. A small boy en- 
joys the world by pretending to be a 
cow, a kangaroo, a rock—until a gift his 
father brings makes him decide it’s best 
of all to be a boy. Grades 1-3. 

The Great Quillow by James Thurber; 
il. by Doris Lee. Harcourt, 1944. $2. The 
toymaker, Quillow, matches wits with 


Children's Books of 1944.45 


Selected by a committee 
composed of Elizabeth Jones, 
Estelle King, and Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin of the Library Depart- 
ment of the Fulton County 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, for 
the Joint Committee of the 
NEA and ALA. 


the plundering giant, Hunder, 
and proves himself “great” by 
saving his town. Humorous and 


delightful. Grades 3-4. 


MAN AND HIS GOD 


One God; the Ways We Wor- 
ship Him by Florence Mary 
Fitch. Lothrop, 1944. $2. Un- 
usual presentation of the ways 
of worship of Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants. Will give the 
reader a respect and understand- 
ing for religions other than his 
own. Excellent photos. Grades 
5-9: 

ARMCHAIR TRAVEL 

India by Hilda Wierum Boul- 
ter; il. by Rafaello Busoni. Holi- 
day House, 1944. $1. One of 
a series of books giving well- 
chosen facts about different 
countries. Others: China by 
Yankey, Dutch East Indies and 
The Philippines by DeLeeuw, and Russia 
by Ives. Grades 6-9. 

Stanley's Africa by Rafaello Busoni. 
Viking, 1944. $3.50. Fascinating account 
of Henry Morton Stanley, last important 
explorer of the Mysterious Continent. 
Grades 8-12. 

Abraham Lincoln’s World written and 
il. by Genevieve Foster. Scribner, 1944. 
$3. A graphic picture of what was hap- 
pening all over the world during the 
lifetime of Abraham Lincoln. A compan- 
ion to the author’s George Washington's 
World. Grades 6-9. 

Mediterranean Spotlights by Attilio 
Gatti. Scribner, 1944. $2.50. Beautifully 
illustrated account of the ancient and 
modern civilizations of the countries the 
Mediterranean touches. Grades 7-9. 

China, Country of Contrasts by Mary 
A. Nourse and Delia Goetz. Harcourt, 
1944. $2.50. History and geography in 
interesting and readable form. Gener- 
ously illustrated. Pleasant introduction to 
China and its people. Grades 7-10. 

New Found World by Katherine Bin- 
ney Shippen; il. by Charles B. Falls. 
Viking, 1945. $3.50. Colorful history of 
South America with emphasis on its peo- 
ples, industrial growth, and culture. Ab- 
sorbing reading and splendid illustra- 
tions. Grades 8-9. 

Within the Circle; Portrait of the 
Arctic by Evelyn Baird Stefansson, 





This illustration is from the Caldecott 
Medal Book for 1944-45, Prayer for a 
Child. This award goes annually to the 
most distinguished children’s picture book. 
The Newbery Medal Book, awarded for 
the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children, is Robert 
Lawson’s Rabbit Hill. (Viking Press, $2.) 


Scribner, 1945. $2.50. Excellent picture 
of the lands which lie within the Arctic 
circle. Many photographs. Grades 7-9. 

Peoples of the USSR by Anna Louise 
Strong. Macmillan, 1944. $2.50. A de- 
scription of the history, terrain, indus- 
tries, and occupations of the 16 Soviet 
republics. Grades 7-9. 


TALL TALES OF THE PAST 


Tall Tale America; a legendary history 
of our humorous heroes by Walter Blair; 
il. by Glen Rounds. Coward-McCann, 
1944. $2.50. Every period of U. S. his- 
tory has a hero equal to the “snarling, 
snorting, rockribbed hardships.” Grades 
6-9. 

The Magic Monkey by Plato and 
Christina Chan. Whittlesey house, Mc- 
Graw, 1944. $1.50. Delightful account 
of how Magic Monkey, beloved charac- 
ter of Chinese folklore, acquired his 
magic. Illustrations by 13-year-old Plato 
are perfect accompaniment for legend 
told by his sister. Grades 3-5. 

Stories from the Americas, collected 
and tr. by Frank Henius; il. by Leo 
Politi. Scribner, 1944, $2. Twenty favorite 
stories from the folklore of Mexico and 
Central and South America. A good- 
neighbor book with clever illustrations. 
Grades 4-6. 
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John Henry and the Doublejointed 
Steam Drill by Irwin Shapiro; il. by 
James ‘Daugherty. Messner, 1945. $1.50. 
Legendary tales of the Negro folk- 
character, John Henry. Compelling illus- 
trations. Grades 6-9. 


STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE-SIZED ONES 


Gregorio and the White Llama by 
Laura Bannon. Whitman, 1944. $2. A 
colorful and amusing story of a little 
Peruvian Indian boy. Grades 3-5. 

Magical Melons by Carol Ryrie Brink. 
Macmillan, 1944. $2. More stories about 
Caddie Woodlawn and her family in 
the years 1863 to 1866. Grades 5-7. 

The Hundred Dresses by Eleanor 
Estes; il. by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 
1944. $2.50. Wanda Petronski, Polish and 
lonely in her American school, wins the 
dress design contest and surprises class- 
mates who have thoughtlessly made fun 
of her'one faded blue dress. Simple study 
in human relationships. Grades 4-6. 

Pierre Keeps Watch by Hertha Gleits- 
mann (Maria Gleit, pseud.); il. by Hel- 
ene Carter. Scribner, 1944. $2. Pierre, a 
French shepherd boy, successfully hides 
the village flocks from the Nazi invaders. 
An exciting story of courage and adven- 
ture. Grades 5-7. 

The Lavender Cat by Janette Sebring 
Lowrey; il. by Rafaello Busoni. Harper, 
1944. $2. A highly imaginative tale of 
Jemmy and the lavender cat who brought 
him happiness and a home. Beautifully 
written. Grades 4-6. 

Then There Were Five by Elizabeth 
Enright. Farrar, 1944. $2. More adven- 
tures of the four Melendy children, now 
increased to five by adoption of Mark 
Herron, left alone by the death of a cruel 
guardian. Exciting, shows understand- 
ing of boys and girls. Grades 5-8. 

The Christmas Anna Angel by Ruth 
Sawyer; il. by Kate Seredy. Viking, 1944. 
$2. A delightful Christmas book giving 
customs of Hungary anc a little girl’s 
sincere faith in her own special angel. 
Grades 3-5. 

Crazy Dog by Leon Ware. Whittlesey 
House. McGraw, 1944. $1.50. A_ boy 
gives his dog to the army to prove he was 
not a “crazy dog.” Colored illustrations. 
Large type. Grades 4-7. 


SCIENCE IS FUN 

Electronics for Boys and Girls by 
Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House. Mc- 
Graw, 1944. $1.50. Clear and interesting 
explanation of. development of science of 
electronics and radar. Grades 6-8. 

The Gulf Stream by Ruth Brindze; 
il. by Helene Carter. Vanguard, 1945. $2. 
The story of the “river in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean which aviators call a 
weather factory.” Interesting informa- 
tion about the Gulf Stream, the part it 
played in the discovery of America, and 
the attempts of scientists to unravel its 
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mysteries. Excellent pictures. Grades 4-6. 

Fun with Chemistry by Mae (Blacker) 
and Ira Maximilian Freeman. Random, 
1944. $1.25. The simple, safe experiments 
in this laboratory book for beginners 
teach basic chemical facts. Attractively 
illustrated. Grades 5-8. 

Sky Highways; Geography from the 
Air by Trevor Lloyd; il. by Armstrong 
Sperry. Houghton, 1945. $2.50. Modern 
air routes and plane travel clearly de- 
scribed. Colorful pictures, maps, and dia- 
grams. Grades 5-8. 

Picture Book of Astronomy by Jerome 
Sydney Meyer; il. by Richard Floethe. 
Lothrop, 1945. $1.75. A simply written 
account. of astronomy for the younger 
reader. Attractive illustrations in color. 
Grades 3-6. 

Yellow Magic; the Story of Penicillin 
by John Drury Ratcliff. Random House, 
1945. $2. The young scientist will enjoy 
this account of “yellow magic”—its uses 
and the research behind it. Grades 9-11. 

Travellers All; the Story of How Plants 
Go Places by Irma Eleanor Webber. 
W. R. Scott, 1944. $1.25. Informative, 
gives younger children an excellent idea 
of how seeds travel. Exceptionally well- 
illustrated by the author. Grades 2-4. 

Rockets and Jets by Herbert Zim. Har- 
court, 1945. $3. “Latest facts about 
rockets and jet-propelled planes, ex- 
plained in clear, understandable terms.” 
Grades 9-11. 


MUSIC AND POETRY 


The Animals’ Christmas, ed. by Anne 
Thaxter Eaton; il. by Valenti Angelo. 
Viking, 1944. $2. Poems, carols, and 
stories about the animals and their feel- 
ing for the birthday of the Christ Child. 
A lovely book, appropriately decorated, 
good for storytelling. Grades 4-7. 

Love's Enchantment, ed. by Helen 
Josephine Ferris; il. by Vera Brock. 
Doubleday, 1944. $2.50. A beautifully 
illustrated collection of favorite poems 
and ballads, recounting of love thwarted 
or triumphant. Grades 8-10. 

Very Young Verses, ed. by Barbara P. 
Geismer and Antoinette B. Suter. 
Houghton, 1945. $2. Excellent collection 
of poems old and new, depicting a small 
child’s impression of the world about 
him. Appealing line drawings by Mildred 
Bronson. Grades 1-3. 

Sing for America by Opal Wheeler; 
il. by Gustav Tenggren. Dutton, 1944. 
$3. A collection of 25 of the best known, 
best loved songs of America. Words, 
music, and a story explaining its origin 
are given for each. Grades 4-7. 


PEOPLE TO KNOW 


Lone Journey; the Life of Roger 
Williams by Jeanette Eaton; il. by Woodi 
Ishmael. Harcourt, 1944. $2.50. A well- 
written life of the man who founded 
Rhode Island on the principles of free- 
dom of worship and speech. Grades 7-0. 

Nathan Hale; Patriot by Martha 


Mann. Dodd, 1944. $2.50. Vivid fiction. 
ized biography of the little known pa- 
triot who said, “I only regret that I haye 
but one life to lose for my country,” 
Grades 7-9. 

Born To Command; the Story of Gen. 
eral Eisenhower by Helen Nicolay. 
Appleton, 1945. $2.50. A human por. 
trayal of the life of our Allied leader jn 
Europe. Grades 7-9. 

Raymond L. Ditmars by Laura New.- 
bold Wood. Messner, 1944. $2.50. Dit. 
mars’ career in the world of science will 


fascinate any reader. Grades 7-9. 


STORIES FOR THE OLDER ONES 


The Silver Pencil by: Alice Dalgliesh. 
Scribner, 1944. $2.50. Life in Trinidad, 
England, the United States, and Nova 
Scotia offers Janet the opportunity to 
achieve her lifelong ambition to become 
teacher and writer. Grades 7-9. 

Wilderness Clearing by Walter Du- 
maux Edmonds; il. by John S. deMar. 
telly. Dodd, 1944. $2.50. Historical tale 
of love and courage in the Mohawk Val- 
ley. Grades 7-9. 

Sandy by Elizabeth Janet Gray. Vik- 
ing, 1945. $2. One summer in the life 
of a modern young college girl. Sandy 
begins to grow up, finds her career in 
terest for the future, and the promise of 
love and romance. Grades 7-9. 

From Star to Star; a story of Krakow 
in 1493 by Eric Kelly; il. by Manning de 
V. Lee. Lippincott, 1944. $2. Roman, son 
of a Polish nobleman, gives up a knight! 
career for the stimulating life of a great 
university, seething with new ideas. Ad- 
venture and inspiration. Grades 8-10. 

Wilderness Champion by _ Joseph 
Wharton; il. by Paul Branson. Lippin- 
cott, 1944, $2. Excellent dog story written 
by one who knows the ways of dogs and 
other animals. Grades 6-9. 

The Moved Outers by Florence Cran- 
nell Means. Houghton, 1945. $2. A mov- 
ing story of impact of war on a loyal Jap- 
anese-American family. Grades 7-9. 

Jonica’s Island by Gladys Malvern. 
Messner, 1945. $2. New Amsterdam oi 
the 1660's is the background for this ex 
citing story of adventure and romance. 
Grades 7-0. 

The Long Trains Roll by Stephen \V. 
Meader; il. by Edward Shenton. Har- 
court, 1944. $2. Good adventure tale 10 
the usual Meader style. Grades 7-9. 

Mystery Schooner by Terence Roberts. 
Viking, 1944. $2. Good mystery flavored 
with Japanese Sumatta. 
Grades 8-9. 

Storm Canvas by Armstrong Sperry. 
Winston, 1944. $2.50. A stirring tale o! 
an American boy aboard the U. S. '' 
gate Thunderbolt in the war of 15i2: 
Well-written. Grades 7-9. . 

Yea! Wildcats by John Roberts Tun's 
Harcourt, 1944. $2. A young coach ot 2 
highschool basketball team in Indiana 
builds a clean sport free from town poll 
tics and gambling. Grades 7-9. 
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GUIDE TO FULL EMPLOYMENT 











AFTER THE WAR—FULL EMPLOYMENT by 
Alvin H. Hansen for U. S. National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 1943. 22p. 10¢. 
Supt. Doc. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY LOOKS AHEAD, report 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Estimates there will be work for 
53.5 million people in the first full year 
of production after reconversion prob- 
lems are licked. 63p. $1. 1945. 285 Madi- 
son Ave., NY, 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 
by Alvin H. Hansen. Sees promotion of 
full employment in industrially mature 
countries such as the U. S. the means 
of achieving international equilibrium. 
1945. 197p. Norton. 


ASSURING FULL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE 
COMPETITIVE ECONOMY—Report from the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 1945. 83p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON FULL EMPLOYMENT, Sen- 
ate Committee Print No. 2, 79th Con- 
gress, 1st Session, June 25, 1945. Essen- 
tial for the student in this field. 56p. 
Free. Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Senate Office Bldg., Wash. DC. 


“CAN PROSPERITY BE DICTATED?” by 
Charles P. Trussell. Nation’s Business, 
— 1945, p21. Asserts that if the Full 

Employment measure were put to work, 
congressional authority would disappear. 


“CAPITALISM AND FULL EMPLOYMENT by 
I. F. Stone. The Nation. Sept. 1, 1945, 
p198. Planned full employment is as 
vital for the small businessman as for 
the worker and the farmer. 


“A CLEVER TRICK DESIGNED JUST TO FOOL 
you,” by Ralph Robey in Newsweek, 
July 23, 1945, p66. For articles against 


the Bill, see those by Robey and Ray- 
mond Moley in Newsweek. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 1 thru Sept. 
30, Pages 93-975 394-995 557-59; 1266; 
2608-11; 3309-12; 55733 7955-56; 8509-10; 
8569-73; 8914-15; A229-32; Ag78-79; 
A1281; A1583-86; A1687;  A1732-33; 
A1781-84; A2041-45; A2658-60; A28or- 
02; A3913-16; A4oog-12; A4104; A4113- 
14; A411g-22; Aq136. 


“EMPLOYMENT poLicy,” The British 
White Paper, Command Paper 6527. 
1944. 31p. 75¢. Macmillan. For informa- 
tion about the Australian White Paper, 
write to Australian Legation, Washing- 
ton 18, DC; about the Canadian White 
Paper, write to Wartime Information 
Soard, Ottawa. 


FINANCING AMERICAN PROSPERITY: A SYM- | 


POSIUM OF ECONOMISTS. 1945. 520p, $3. 
Toward American Prosperity, condensa- 


tion by the same authors, 5¢. Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
18, N.Y. Ask also for information about 
the series of books by Stuart Chase, 
When War Ends. 


FISCAL POLICY FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT by 
John H. G. Pierson, Planning Pamphlet 
45, May 1945. 54p. 25¢. National Plan- 
ning Assn., 800 21st St., Wash., DC. 


FOR THE NATION’S sECURITy—support for 
the Full Employment Bill. Aug. 1945, 
p32, 5¢. CIO Dept. of Education and Re- 
search, 718 Jackson Place, Wash., DC. 


“FROM PATCHWORK TO PURPOSE” by Leon 
H. Keyserling, Survey Graphic, Mar. 
1945, p98. Summarizes Full Employment 
Bill. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY by 
William H. Beveridge—analysis and 
plan to prevent unemployment in Great 
Britain. 1945. 429p. W. W. Norton. 


“FULL EMPLOYMENT IS BIG U. S. PROB- 
LEM,” The American Observer, Sept. 17, 
1945. An excellent general article. 


“FULL EMPLOYMENT THRU THE WRINGER” 
by C. Hartley Grattan, Harper’s, June 
1945, p577-84—criticism of full employ- 
ment plans. 


GENERAL THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT, INTER- 
EST, AND MONEY by John Maynard Keynes 
whom Stuart Chase calls “the greatest liv- 
ing economist.” 1936, 403p, $2. Harcourt, 
Brace. 








In HUMAN TERMS, full employment 

means opportunity to get a good 
peacetime job for every worker who 
is ready, able, and willing to take 
one. It does not mean made work, or 
making people work. 
* In ECONOMIC TERMS, full employ- 
mer* means full production and the 
opportunity to sell goods—all the 
goods that industry and agriculture 
can produce. 

In GOVERNMENT TERMS, full em- 
ployment means opportunity to re- 
duce the ratio of public spending to 
private investment without sacrific- 
ing essential services. 

In WORLDWIDE TERMS, full employ- 
ment in America means greater eco- 
nomic security and more opportunity 
for lasting peace thruout the world. 

These goals and the machinery to 
carry them out are set forth in legis- 
lation now pending before Congress 
in which extensive public hearings 
have been held. The country justi- 
fiably expects early action along 
these lines PRES WENT TRUMAN in 
his message to Congress, September 


6, 1945. 


“THE LONG ROAD TO RECONVERSION 


“HOW TO STIMULATE POSTWAR EMPLOY- 
MENT” by Sumner H. Slichter, Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 1945, p158-66. 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF Joss” by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Academy of political science, Pro- 
ceedings, Jan. 1945, 197-210. Discusses 
responsibility of business. 

,” Senior 
See also 
in Junior Scholastic 


Scholastic, Sept. 17, 1945, p6-7. 
“Full Employment,’ 
for Oct. 1, 1945. 


“LOOKING BACKWARD—FROM THE TRU- 
MAN MESSAGE’ by I. F. Stone, editorial 
in PM, Sept. 7, 1945. A comparison of 
President Truman’s first peacetime mes- 
sage to Congress with the “reconversion” 
messages of Wilson and Harding. For 
articles supporting the Bill and giving 
day-to-day developments, see PM. 


“THE MURRAY BILL—EMPLOYMENT FOR 
wHaT?” Fortune, Apr. 1945, p106-07. 
Questions whether jobmaking is the 
proper criterion of government policy. 


NATIONAL BUDGETS FOR FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT, Planning Pamphlets 43 and 44— 
analysis of three basic types of budgets 
of national expenditures, one increasing 
primarily government expenditure, the 
second business expenditure, the third 
consumer expenditure. 1945. 96p. 50¢. 
National Planning Assn. 


“POSTWAR TAXES AND FULL EMPLOYMENT” 
by Mabel Newcomer, Survey Graphic, 
Feb. 1945, p60-62. Full employment is 
the first essential to solution of the tax 
problem, rather than tax policy the solu- 
tion to full employment. 


RECONVERSION—THE JOB AHEAD; There 
Can Be Jobs for All; When I Get Out 
Will I Find a Job?; Jobs and Security 
for Tomorrow; Veteran’s Guide; Gyps 
and Swindles; What About Jobs for 
Negroes Now?—Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 10¢ each. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, NY. 


“THE ROAD TO FULL EMPLOYMENT by 
Stuart Chase in The Progressive, August 
27> 1945. 

THE ROAD TO SERFDOM by Friedrich A. 
Hayek—directed economy is harmful. 
1944. 250p. University of Chicago Press. 


SIXTY MILLION Joss by Henry A. Wallace 
—shows why 60 million jobs and a $200 
billion annual income by 1950 are essen- 
tial to preserve our free enterprise system 
and how these objects can and must be 
realized. 1945. 83p. Paper, $1, Simon 
and Schuster. 


“WHAT THEY'RE SAYING —quoting Sen- 
ator Murray’s answer (New York Times, 
Aug. 19, 1945) to criticism of the Bill. 
Bread and Butter, Sept. 8, 1945. 
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ast Dercemser a_ history-making 
L campaign was launched in Mexico 
against the country’s public enemy 
number one—illiteracy. Because nine 
million Mexicans (48 percent of the 
population) can neither read nor write 
and because the school system is so 
inadequate, President Manuel Avila 
Camacho inaugurated the “Each-One- 
Teach-One” campaign. 

The government has spent millions 
of pesos on this campaign to stamp 
out illiteracy. Thru radio, press, by 
public speakers, thru posters and 
floats, the campaign has been pre- 
sented to the people. Groups and in- 
dividuals from every walk of life are 
taking part. 

Thru the “Each-One-Teach-One” 
system, the government has distrib- 
uted millions of free copies of a primer, 
featuring a series of charted picture- 
syllables taught phonetically. The aver- 
age sound-minded illiterate can master 
a lesson in less than half an hour. 


State and municipal governments 
are offering prizes to volunteer in- 
structors with outstanding records. 
In the state of Chiapas alone, public- 
school teachers are now each teaching 
100 illiterates a day—150,000 in all. 
This is in addition to their regular 
duties and is voluntary work on their 
part. 

The old village chief of a jungle 
settlement in the Isthmus heard the 
President’s speech over the radio. It 
prompted him to issue the following 
decree to his people: “Every citizen 
between the ages of six and sixty 
must learn to read and write within 
six months or be run of town.” It 
worked. In less than four months 
illiteracy was reduced from go per- 
cent to 40 percent. 

The largest single instruction cen- 
ter is in the federal penitentiary. 
Thousands of prisoners are “doing 
time” in the classroom now. “We 
have replaced the rockpile with the 


schoolroom,” officials say. “Illiteracy 
will be wiped out in a year.” j 

Tho the campaign been 
launched successfuly, all is + ~ smooth 
sailing. There are, for exainple, ap. 
proximately two million Indians who 
can’t even speak Spanish. To adapt 
instruction methods to the 52 remain- 
ing Indian languages and dialects js 
a tough and sizable job. 

The age question is another prob- 
lem to be solved. Fifty percent of the 
illiterates who are over 60 are unable 
to master the essential groundwork. 

Widespread poverty, with its by- 
products of undernourishment, over- 
work, worry, and illness, seriously ob- 
structs the movement. A people who 
are ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed 
make feeble scholars. 

Yet undaunted by these handicaps, 
Secretary of Education Manuel Torres 
Bodet says of the campaign, “If every 
literate Mexican citizen does his patri- 
otic duty, we can erase the problem 
of illiteracy within a year.” 

Most Mexicans are confident of vic- 
tory. The torch of enlightenment has 
fired the hearts and minds of mil- 
lions of Mexicans with new hope and 
new courage. Hats off to Mexico! 


The Teacher's Stake in Price Control 


s ITs PART of the program for eco- 
A nomic stability and prosperity, the 
Office of Price Administration will: 

[1] Continue ceiling prices on food 
—This is essential because food is the 
largest single item of living expense, 
accounting for about 4o percent of the 
typical family’s total expenditures. 


[2] Tighten ceiling prices on cloth- 
ing—The end of the war will sharply 
increase most civilian textile supplies. 
OPA will hold the line on prices of 
low- and medium-priced essential gar- 
ments. 

[3] Set ceiling prices on consumer 
durables at or near 1942 prices—This 
includes automobiles, _ refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
electric irons, radios. For a normal 
peacetime year, durable goods account 
for about 8.5 percent of what Ameri- 
can families spend for living. OPA 
will set ceilings at prices which enable 
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many consumers to buy such commod- 
ities, and which enable manufacturers 
to achieve full production. This pro- 
gram will be administered speedily, 
flexibly, and equitably. 


[4] Firmly hold its controls over 
rentals on dwellings, and will put 
dollar-and-cents prices on many build- 
ing materials and services—The former 
program will continue to prevent in- 
flationary rentals and unfair evictions 
thru forced sales until these controls 
can be safely removed. The latter will 
make it possible for landlords, tenants, 
and others to repair, build, sell, buy, 
or rent both old and new dwellings at 
reasonable prices. 


[5] Make its regulations as few, 
simple, and easy as possible but will 
vigorously enforce price, rent, and 
rationing rules as long as they are on 


the books. 


Teachers continue to have a stake in 
the anti-inflation program in the 
months immediately ahead. During 


the war their salaries have lagged be- 
hind rising living costs; therefore, 
they have found it particularly hard 
“to make both ends meet.” 


If price control is to operate fully 
to protect living standards, _ local 
boards need continued assistance from 
school people serving as Rationing 
Board volunteers. On every Board 
there is a Price Control Panel respon- 
sible for obtaining compliance with 
price rules among local merchants. 


Every Board also has a Community | 


Service Panel responsible for seeing 
that the public gets the facts. 


Recognizing that 45 per cent of the 
inflation in the last war came after 
the Armistice, the price control job 
still ahead is tremendous. To do this 
job well, these Panels need the active 
participation of school people. 

—JAMES E. MENDENHALL, chief, Edu- 
cational Services Branch, Department 
of Information, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
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THANKSGIVING 


Victory Hymn 


For victory, we thank Thee, O our God, 
For strength and courage and determined 
will 
To fight for freedom, justice, brother- 
hood, 
To draw the sword against demonic foes 
That knew no law, save that of brutal 
might, 
And showed no pity, had no sense of 
right. 
How great the cost in cruel pain and 
grief, 
In bitter tears and agony of soul; 
What precious hopes were blasted, treas- 
ures spent, 
What noble acts performed, what glori- 
ous deeds, 
What horrors dread endured by heroes 
slain, 
That peace, sweet peace might live on 
earth again! 
In penitence for sin we, contrite, bow; 
For national sins we pray to be for- 
given— 
Our lust of power, our selfishness, and 
greed. 
In gratitude we thankful voices raise, 
That thunder of the guns has ceased, 
dear Lord, 
That now is silver-sheathed the bloody 
sword. 
God of the nations, hearken to our 
prayer: 
On wounds still tender pour Thy heal- 
ing balm, 
Divinely comfort those who mourn the 
dead, 
And guide us into paths of lasting peace. 
No more let mankind feel Thy chasten- 
ing rod; 
Shower mercy on Thy suffering people, 
God! —Harold Garnet Black. 


Thanksgiving—162}3 

¥% To all the Pilgrims: Inasmuch as the 
Great Father has given us this year an 
abundant harvest of Indian corn, wheat, 
peas, beans, squashes, and garden vege- 
tables, and has made the forests to 
abound with game and the seas with fish 
and clams, and inasmuch as He has 
protected us from the ravages of the 
savages, has spared us from pestilence 
and disease, has granted us freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience; now I, your magis- 
trate, do proclaim that all the Pilgrims, 
with your wives and the little ones, do 
gather at the meeting house, on the hill, 


between the hours of 9 and 12 in the day 
time, on Thursday, November the 29th, 
of the year of our Lord one thousand six 
hundred and twenty-three, and the third 
year since the Pilgrims landed on the 
Plymouth Rock, there to listen to the 
pastor and render thanksgiving to the 
Almighty God for all his blessings — 
Governor William Bradford. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Rural-School Charter Day 
%& Present F. L. Schlagle of the NEA 


proclaimed October 4 as the first annual 
Rural School Charter Day, a day in 
which schools and communities consid- 
ered the rights set forth in the Charter 
of Education for Rural Children and 
planned ways of achieving these rights 
for children as yet denied them. This 
year many communities will observe 
Charter Day later than October 4. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Moving Forward in lowa 


% On November 2, 1944, the Delegate 
Assembly of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association authorized the “Blueprint 
Contributing Membership Campaign” 
in addition to the regular membership 
campaign for 1945-46. The contributing 
dues were set at 3 times the regular dues, 
which are based upon the salary earned. 
State association membership cost under 
the Blueprint Program is as follows: 


Under $1000 .......... $4.50 
$1000-$1999 ..........- 6.00 
$2000-$2999 .........-- 7.50 
$3000 and over......... 9.00 
Meeting for Field Workers 


% A meetiNG for 
new field workers 
was held at NEA 


headquarters in 


This timely poster was 
sent in by William E. 
Brunton, director of Vet- 


erans Education, Board 
of Education, Philadel- 
phia. 


Washington September 7 and 8 to ac- 
quaint them with the NEA program. 
Those who ittended the meeting included 
John Hickey, New Jersey; Joe D. Hurt, 
Oklahoma; L. C. Morrison, North Da- 
kota; Claudia Pounds, South Carolina; 
Forrest Rozzell, field secretary, and T. M. 
Stinnett, executive secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association; Susan Scully, 
NEA director for Illinois. 


New Schedule of Dues 


% THE new constitution of the Okla- 
homa Education Association carries the 
following schedule of dues: 


Salary Dues 
$1,250 and under $2.50 
$1,251 to $1,600%....... 3.50 
$1,601 to $2,500 4.00 
$2,501 to $3,000 5.00 
$3,001 to $4,000 7.00 
$4,001 and over 8.00 
Associate member 2.50 


Check department to receive 25¢ of 
dues: 
[] OEA* 
[_] Superintendence 
[-] Classroom teachers 
[] Rural teachers 
[_] Elementary principals 
["] Secondary principals 
*If department is not designated the 
25¢ will go to OFA. 


NEA Safety Commission 


%& Tue Nationar Scuoot Bus Conrer- 
ence administered by the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education was held at 
Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, Oct. 29- 
Nov. 3. More than 100 persons repre- 
senting state departments of education, 
bus manufacturers, highway officials, au- 
tomotive engineers and others attended. 
Present Commission membership: 
Henry H. Hill, chairman, president, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1948); Hanson H. Anderson, principal, 
Arsenal Technical Highschool, Indian- 
apolis (1947); Edwin W. Broome, super- 
intendent, Montgomery County Schools, 
Rockville, Md. (1946); Albert Coates, 
director, Institute of Government, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. (1948); Frank W. Cyr, 
professor of rural education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
(1947); Fred W. Eberle, director, Spe- 
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Write to the Children’s Book Council, 62 W. 
4sth St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. for copies of this 
16x19 inch poster. 25¢. 


cial Service Division, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery, 
W. Va. (1947); Mabel Ewing, teacher of 
home economics, Swarthmore High- 
school, Swarthmore, Pa. (1947); Gordon 
C. Graham, supervisor of safety, Detroit 
Public Schoois (1948); Nellie Lind, 
principal, Washington Park School, Den- 
ver, Colo. (1947); E. B. Norton, state 
superintendent of education, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. (1948); Ralph A. Moyer, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, Iowa State 
College, Ames (1946); Gladys Simonds, 
teather, Harvard School, Toledo, Ohio 
(1948); Lida Thornton Meriwether, pri- 
mary teacher, public schools, Pascagoula, 
Miss. (1947); Marion R. Trabue, dean, 
school of education, Pennsylvania State 
College (1946); Roscoe West, president, 
New Jersey STC, Trenton (1947). 

Members ex-officio include: Frank W. 
Hubbard, director of research, NEA and 
consultant to the Commission; and Rob- 
ert W. Eaves, secretary. 


FEDERAL AID 


Federally-Assisted Lunch Programs 


¥%& ScHOOL LUNCH pRocRAMs thruout the 
nation will continue to receive govern- 
ment assistance during the 1945-46 fiscal 
year. Under the provisions of the 1945-46 
Agricultural Appropriation Act, Con- 
gress authorized the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to use $50,000,000 to help 
defray the cost of food for use in school 
lunch programs. For further informa- 
tion; write to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
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THE PUBLIC SPEAKS 


To the Teachers of America 


3 Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson has addressed the following 
statement to America’s teachers: 

“The nation’s eternal gratitude is due 
our schools, our teachers, and our chil- 
dren for the magnificent work they have 
done to speed victory and build toward 
postwar prosperity and peace. 

“T know that the nation can count on 
you to keep saving, serving, and sharing 
until our last man is free and home 
again.” 

Schools are asked to continue this same 
spirit during the Victory Bond Drive 
which began October 29 and runs thru 
December 8. Further information can 
be obtained from your local War 
Finance Committee chairman. Ask him 
also to give you the name and address 
of your state film chairman who can 
arrange for presentation of a program 


of 16 mm. sound pictures sponsored by 
the U. S. Treasury. 


CHALLENGES to TEACHERS 


The Shack the Gang Built 


Xe Wuen 1 was a Boy, our gang built a 
shack in the woods near my home. There 
were eight of us in the gang and each con- 
tributed his share of old lumber discov- 
ered somewhere around his place. With a 
lot of pounding, sawing, and sweating, 
we assembled the odds and ends into a 
shack of which we were all proud. It was 
an example of the magic of cooperative 
effort. By pooling our two-by-fours, 
planks and shingles, we had created a 
retreat where we could be cozy when the 
winds blew and the rains fell. 

We had only enjoyed our cooperative 
shack a few days when Skinny got mad. 
Suddenly he was outside prying off his 
boards. Then Jim said that if Skinny was 
quitting, so was he. That shack came 
down ten times as fast as it went up! In 
no time at all it was just odds and ends 
of old lumber once more, being carried 
away by the eight fellows in the gang. 
We were all out in the wind and rain 
again! 

Altho this happened more than thirty 
years ago, I have often been reminded of 
the experience. I’ve watched the building 
of splendid organizations by cooperation 
and teamwork of men, each contributing 
his bit, each carrying his share of the load. 
I’ve seen other organizations torn down 
thru selfishness and discord. I saw the 
greatest of all wars develop as the mem- 
bers of the world gang of nations took 
their plans and went home, leaving them- 
selves to the mercy of the whirlwind now 
sweeping the world. 

How long will it be before we learn the 


simple-lesson of the shack in the woods? 
If we wish to build organizations that 
will live, if we want to build a peace that 
will endure, then we must contribute our 
planks of harmony’ and. teamwork, and 
nail them on to stay with the mighty 
spikes of faith, goodwill, and understand. 
ing.—FRANK A. RANOWSKI in New Mexico 
School Review. 


HERE AND THERE 


Nonplussed 


He plumbed the ocean’s depth and told 
The pressure of its weight. He found 

The force of winds, how buds unfold, 
And he could measure light and sound. 


But when he faced an eager class 
Of earnest, intent human kind 
He paused in frank dismay. Alas! 
He could not gauge the power of mind. 


—Verne Moore, Zionsville, Ind. 


Children of the City 


¥* Tue British Ministry of Information 
has produced a film of this title which 
shows how juvenile delinquency is dealt 
with in Great Britain. You might find 
the film helpful for an urban ‘parent- 
teacher meeting. It is available in 16 mm 
sound from the British Information Serv- 
ices, 30° Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
3 reels; 30 minutes; rental $1; sale $33. 


Personal Growth Leaflets Ride 
the Rails 


%& PLEASE FIND ENCLOsED $1 for 100 
“PGL’s.” I want to tell you what ver 
fine books they are. I found one lying on 
the floor of the Santa Fe “Sleeper Chiet” 
and picked it up, read it, and ordered 
“Special 1.” This is my second order. | 
was working as a brakeman on that train 
at that time. Now, however, I am on “the 
extra board” and work all kinds of trains. 
I often catch hospital trains. I always 
carry a bunch of “PGL’s” in my pocket 
and distribute a few to the wounded or 
sick soldiers. That is why I want at least 
50 order blanks as I like to give an order 
blank with each book. I also run a _little 
mail order book shop mostly as a hobby. 
I use your little books in leader ads. 
—C. S. Williams, Needles, Calif. 


FROM WAR TO PEACE 


PTTTITIIIIItiTititi ttt lee 


Ban on Conventions Lifted 


¥e THE WAR COMMITTEE ON CONVENTIONS 
has lifted the ban on group meetings, 
conventions, and trade shows, on rec 
ommendation of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and, Reconversion. The lifting 
of the ban, however, is not an invitation 
to travel nor can it be assured that ade- 
quate transpor- [Cont. on page A-106] 
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yOLUME 


rin Prac Yale Ghnhahy, 
EeAaerly Assistant Chief, Division of 

Intellectual Cooperation, Pan-American Union; 
fornier Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile 


+ + + 


JUST RELEASED—A comprehensive course in New-World 
Spanish, prepared by eminent authorities on the language, 
is now available, at a remarkably low price. It consists of a 
complete text book and two albums containing twenty 
double-faced ten-inch records. The lessons were carefully 
prepared by Henry Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aguilera, 
who planned the course for self-instruction, for classroom 
teaching, and for home preparation and practice. 


CLEAR, NATIVE SPEECH ON RECORDS— Native speakers, with 
excellent voices, made the recordings. One woman and two 
men are heard, to ensure variety and to demonstrate the 
conversational use of the language fully. All the playing 
time of the records is devoted to Spanish, while the simpli- 
fied directions and interpretations are printed in the 
manual. The natural characteristics of the language are 
stressed, giving the listener an understanding of the per- 
sonal qualities of Spanish speech. Vocabulary, enunciation 
and intonation may be learned with ease because the 
initial lessons are presented at a slow pace, and without 
staccato effects. The remaining records are spoken at 
normal speed, with particular attention to clearness. 


TEXT SIMPLE TO FOLLOW—The textbook has an introduc- 
tory section devoted to English grammar, followed by a 
discussion of the accenting of Spanish verbs. The first 
two lessons, dealing with Spanish pronunciation, supple- 
ment the first two record sides, and the texts of lessons 
three to forty are also printed in the book, as recorded, 
with the benefit of additional notes. The concluding sec- 
tions of the book contain Exercises, Outline of Spanish 
Grammar, English Translations of Lessons, and a Vocabu- 


lary. 





IDEAL FOR HOME OR CLASSROOM USE — Instructors will 
find the course invaluable for. improving pronunciation, 
intonation and conversational fluency. Students will learn 
the hanguage easily because the teaching Approach is 
simple, and the delivery of the spoken words provides 
perfect ear-training. At home, the lessons can be used suc- 
cessfully without any supervision whatever. In the class- 
room, the records can be repeated over and over as models 
of correct enunciation, thus relieving the strain of teaching 
for the iristructor. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL—The New-World Spanish on RCA Vic- 
tor Records is made by the company that brings you many 
other fine recordings. 

The low cost is made possible because of the wide distribu- 
tion facilities of the RCA Victor Division. This low cost will 
satisfy the extensive demand for an authoritative Spanish 
course at a reasonable price. For further details, see your 
local RCA Victor Record Dealer. 


Victor Albums E68 and E69 
Ten 10” records each album,complete with fezt....$23.95* 


*Suggested list price exclusive of taxes 
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[Cont. from page 172] tation facilities 
will be available. The ODT asks sponsors 
of conventions, group meetings, and trade 
shows to defer meetings whenever pos- 
sible and to keep necessary meetings 
small until after the peak of the troop 
movement which will come early in 


1946. 


School Bus Limitations Removed 


¥%& Revaxation of all ODT regulations 
on school bus transportation was an- 
nounced this fall. There will be no more 
control as to routes or use of buses for 
athletic events. Purchase of equipment 
will be free and unlimited. 


Attention, Teachers 


% IF you ARE INTERESTED in securing 
work in the overseas “GI” colleges, get 
in touch with Captain Leslie B. Harri- 
son, Room 10565, The Pentagon, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Give your name, age, 
present position, total pay for the past 12 
months, teaching field, address and tele- 
phone number, degrees, dates given and 
institutions from which received. The 
present policy is to employ only men. 


A Living War Memorial 


%& THE cCoopeRATIVE cLuB of Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin, recently sponsored an 
essay contest on civic improvement in 
which highschool pupils participated. 


First prize, a $100 war bond, was won by 
Kathleen Schmidt, a highschool senior, 
who suggests that the city set aside a 
war memorial fund which could be di- 
vided into as many scholarship funds as 
there are gold stars in the community. 
She advocates also scholarships for spe- 


cial subjects. Tom Smith, for example,: 


who lost his life at Iwo Jima, had hoped 
to be a doctor. Let some boy in his com- 
munity, who has a similar ambition 
without the financial means to realize 
it, receive a scholarship. In this way 
scholarships could fulfill the lost dreams 
of the soldiers and complete the work 


for which they died. 


Lest We Forget 


% Tue wea of establishing community 
forests as living memorials to soldiers 
and sailors who have given their lives for 
their country has spread to almost every 
state in the Union. For details write to 
George A. Duthie, in charge of commu- 
nity forests in Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. Other suggestions for living me- 
morials come from A. S. Cory of Che- 
halis, Washington State, who introduced’ 
into the legislature bills suggesting that 
parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools, auditoriums, educational in- 
stitutions, and the like be listed as war 
memorials. 


Information for Veterans 


%& A _procepurE has been developed by 
the Education Branch of the Army 
Service Forces which will enable veter. 
ans discharged prior to the institution 
of the Army Separation Qualification 
Record to obtain from the army an off. 
cial statement of their service ‘training. 
education, and experience. When the eg 
eran or some agency on his behalf writes 
to the Adjutant General’s Office in Wash. 
ington, D. C., for the statement, the 
request will be handled on an individual 
basis. Approximately a million service 
personnel were discharged before the 
army had set up Separation Centers and 
the necessary machinery to give each man 
a complete official statement of training 
and experience acquired while in the 
army. It is believed most veterans will 
need such a statement as the basis for 
requesting school credit. When writing 
for this statement, the soldier should 
give his full name, serial number, state- 
ment of desired information, names and 
locations of schools attended, date en- 
tered, names of courses, and any addi- 
tional data which would assist the Adju- 
tant General in preparing the form. If 
the applicant does not have an official 
record of United States Armed Forces 
Institute courses, he may obtain it from 
Headquarters, USAFI, Madison 3, Wis- 
consin. [ Cont. on page A-108 | 


Man Your Gaylord Charging Desk You... 
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Beauty 


The sleek modern lines of this Gaylord Charging 
Desk, made up of stock, interchangeable units, 
will add sweep and smartness to any library. 
Its finish is optional. The desk illustrated, in 
maple, with linoleum top, is in Willard Library, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Miss Helen Warner, 
Librarian. 


Utility 

It’s hard to believe such a beautiful exterior 
could hide so sturdy and practical a heart. For 
here is the heart of the library: You can plan 
your Gaylord Charging Desk to fill your own 
needs. This one, of standing height, has writing 
bed, application card section, charging machine 
well, space for book card trays, book bins, 
shelves, and drawers. ‘ 


* Restrictions on the use of lumber, and shortage of 
skilled workmen, have resulted in an accumulation of 
orders for library furniture that will require months to 
fill. It’s wise, though, to plan now, and order for earliest 
possible shipment. 


| Gaylord Er09., Ine. 


Syracuse, M. Y. EST. 1896 Stockton, Calif: 
ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


A sound and effective program for beginners 









New number books that develop arithmetic meanings and direct 
They 


supply drill that is the basis for later successful work in arithme- 







children in the early grades in effective uses of numbers. 







tic — drill in meanings, in relationships, and in facts. Large, 







simple drawings and graphic devices, such as the abacus and 


MY SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 


By Joun R. Crarx, Artuur S, Otis 
and CAROLINE Hatton CLARK 






“slide rule,” provide concreteness of imagery. The books employ 















an essential minimum vocabulary carefully determined to elimi- 


nate language difficulties. They make definite provision for 





organized, sequential learning of arithmetic and promote discovery 

























and resourcefulness in problem solving. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


World Book Company 


| NEW and BETTER AIDS to LEARNING | 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURE FILMS | 


(16mm sound) 


More Than One Thousand—Adaptable to Educational Programs 
CLASSIFIED as 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











Biography Biology Character Education Commercial Subjects Communication 
Economics Geometry Global Geography Government Health and Safety 
Recreation, etc. 
CARTOONS COMEDIES FEATURES 
| Special Literature-on-Film Series 
includes 


“Rs You Like It” “Romeo and Juliet” 


“Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 
“David Copperfield” 


“Tale of Two Cities” “Treasure Island” 


Many Free Subjects, Including 
“Sightseeing at Home” (Television) “Science Spins a Yarn” (Available after Jan. Ist.) 
“How Rayon Is Made” “Story of Willow Run” “Freedom Rides on Rubber” 


(Some of these subjects have specially prepared Film Guides) 


Recently Added 


“China’s Pattern for Peace” “The Voice of China” he 
“Play Volley Ball” “Winter Camping” “Ice Rescue 


Write for Free Catalog “A” Just Off the Press 
Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 19 S. La Salle St., Ghicago 3, Ill. 1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Peacetime Conscription 


¥% IF THE ConTINUANCE of the draft came 
to a vote in Congress today, it would 
be overwhelmingly defeated—David 
Lawrence, September 25, 1945. 


Back-to-School Drive 


%& Tue National Education Association 
cooperated this fall with the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, and other government agencies 
in sponsoring the back-to-school drive. 
Enrolment dropped 300,000 in 1941-42; 
300,000 in 1942-43; 600,000. in 1943-44. 
Only a negligible drop occurred in 
1944-45, thanks largely to the 1944 Na- 
tional-Go-to-Schdol Drive in which the 
NEA had a part. 

It is of thé utmost importance that 
every boy and girl shall be brought face 
to face with the need for thoro prepara- 
tion for the future. Our country can 
make the most of itself only as our youth 
of highschool age who will ‘be our lead- 
ers in 10 or 15 years are given adequate 
training for the tasks ahead. 


Classroom Teachers Visit England 


te THREE CLASSROOM TEACHERS, under 
the direction of E. W. Jacobsen, presi- 


dent of the University of Louisville, are 
visiting England for 5 or 6 wecks. The 
trip is under the auspices of the British 
government for the purpose of exploring 
ways of developing better understanding 
between elementary-school teachers of 
England and the United States. In addi- 
tion to visiting schools, the group will 
consult with educational officials in Eng- 
land and contact leaders of teachers’ or- 
ganizations. 

The teachers are Mrs. Beulah Keeton 
Walker, Dallas, Texas, president, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
past-president of the Department and 
member of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission; and Muriel C. Hampton, Pasa- 
dena, California, elementary teacher and 
an authority on elementary curriculum 
development. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


The Electron and You 


% AN. ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, The Amaz- 
ing Electron, useful to teachers, may be 
secured free from the Electronic Corpora- 
tion of America, 45 West 18th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. Simply written, 
illustrated with cartoons, the booklet 
makes clear the composition of the atom, 
the historical development of electronic 
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Umbrella. 


Mail. 


assessment. 


Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way 
Write today. No agent will call. 


Protection” today? 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


563 T.C.U. Building 
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What a pleasant experience it 
is to open your mail and find a 
check—even when you are well. 
But just imagine how you would 
feel it after days or weeks of illness, 
accident or quarantine a friendly Air- 
Mail letter came to you with a check 
enclosed. Surely such a letter would 
help speed your recovery. 

Thousands of teachers have known 
what it means to be under the T.C.U. 
They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U. 


@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is 
very low—less than a nickel a day. 


@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly 
prompt—all checks are sent by Air 


@ A T.C.U. Policy says what it means 
and means what it says. 

@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and 
never can ask you to pay an extra 





peacetime use. 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


have demonsirated their superiorit 

service under every kind of endian. Many thousands of 
the durable, dependable Holmes machines have done 
yeoman service for our armed forces . . . and we anticipate 
early resumption of production for schools and normal 


1815 ORCHARD STREET e 


science, and explains its application jy 
radio, television, medicine, and industry. 


South American Handbook 


¥% THE 1945 edition of the South Amer. 
can Handbook (H. W. Wilson, $1.25) 
is a collection of readable, factual infor- 
mation with a separate chapter about 
each of the 23 countries south of the 
Rio Grande. Excellent for geography and 
social studies classes. 


Census Bulletins for Highschools 


% Tue Bureau of the Census has avail- 
able for distribution to highschool libra- 
ries publications presenting statistical in- 
formation on agriculture, business, man- 
ufactures, and population in your state. 
Free sets of this material will be dis- 
tributed on a first-come first-serve basis. 
Write to Census Director J. C. Capt, 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


% TeEacHeRs wishing to keep their classes 
abreast of current changes in the field 
of geography may write to the National 
Geographic Society, Washington 6, D.C., 
and ask to be put on the list to receive 
Geographic School Bulletins. A 25¢ 
charge per sub- [Cont. on page A-110| 
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Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on- 
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HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOUR ABLER SENIORS 
TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 


y tall 


Next June, ten ambitious young men... who are 
high school seniors today... will begin a 4-year 
Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 

They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech, plus the equiv- 
alent of 2 years of practical work in Westinghouse 
plants — for which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members of your 
Senior Class were among these fortunate ten? 

If you have any boys in your graduating class 
who...in your judgment...can rank high in 


scholarship and leadership, encourage them to 
enter this competition, without delay. 

Final selection of winners of George Westing- 
house Scholarships (valued at $1,850 each) is 
based upon applicants’ general ability, engineer- 
ing aptitude, and qualities of leadership. 


Of course, they will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment. 


Scholarship applications must be received by 
February 1, 1946. So urge your abler Seniors 
to write for complete information, today. Ad- 
dress: Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational 
Dept. (JN-115), Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


American Network 


Tune: In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * TED MALONE —Monday through Friday, 11:45 om, EST, 
[ A= 
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SILICONE RUBBER 


SILICONE RUBBER, new product of the 
G.E. Research Laboratory, retains its 
elastic properties at temperatures 
from minus 60 to 575 degrees F. A 
silicone rubber gasket, after operat- 
ing continuously at 300 degrees F. for 
300 hours in a turbosupercharger, 
like the one on the right, is still so 
soft that it can be used again. Turbo- 
superchargers get hot in the corrosive 
blast of the engine’s exhaust, and op- 
crate in the bitter cold substrato- 
sphere. That’s why the gasket must be 
made to withstand heat and cold. The 
use of rubber is limited because at 
low temperatures it is brittle and 
smashes like glass, while at high 
temperatures it melts or burns. But 
the new silicone rubber will take vio- 
lent jolts and will notlose its elasticity. 


SILICONE-OXYGEN BACKBONE. Closely related to carbon, silicon is present in sand and 
glass, which are highly resistent to heat. Both elements can form long chain-like 
molecules called polymers. Organic polymers, such as natural and synthetic 
rubber, have as a backbone a string of carbon atoms. Silicone is also a polymer, 
but its backbone is a series of units each consisting of silicon and oxygen atom. 


CH, CH, CH; ae ' 7 rT H HCH; H H 
Lis £4 


| | | 
~O-Si-O-Si-O-Si-O- 


i = C-C-C-C=C-C-C-C=C-C- 
| | | | | | | 
CH, CH, CH; H HH HH tt 


SILICONE POLYMER CARBON POLYMER 
This replacement of the carbon backbone with silicon-oxygen linkages is 
responsible in most instances for improved thermal stability. 


RESEARCH IN SILICONE rubber continues. 
War needs hastened the commercial 
development of silicones. They take 
the forms of a plastic as soft as putty 


which will bounce as high as rubber; 
an electrical insulating compound 
that will operate continuously without 
charring at hightemperatures;oils with 
almost unchanging vis- 
cosity which remain 
liquid and non-volatile 
astemperaturechanges; 
and vapors which make 
fabrics and ceramics 
water-repellent. ‘“‘Sili- 
cone chemistry,” so 
parallel to “carbon 
chemistry,” has possi- 
bilities which stagger 
the imagination. 


This advertisement is one of a 
series, designed as a service 
to teachers of question-asking 
boys and girls. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-60-211 








THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





[Cont. from page A-108] scription covers 
mailing and handling of the 30 weekly 
issues for the year. Cost of preparation 
and printing is borne by the society's ap- 
propriation for education. 



















































Helps for Bible Reading 


%& Biwce READINGS FOR PUBLIC scHooLs. 
adapted for grades 1 thru 6, by W. F. 
Bruce, may be ordered for 12¢ a copy 
(10 copies for $1) from the author at 
Box 379, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. The 
booklet is designed for reading without 
comment a Bible selection each day 


[See page 155. | 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation ¥ 


%& THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of this NEA ff 
Department will be held in St. Louis, 
April 9-13, with headquarters at Hotel 4 
Jefferson. Further details may be had 
from Ben W. Miller, executive secretary. 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


¥%& SociAL sTUDIEs TEACHERS should re- 
serve the dates of November 22-24, 1945, 
for the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
this NEA Department, in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. All meetings will be held at 
the Hotel Schroeder. 

A widely diversified program with out- 
standing speakers will offer every teacher 
a topic closely allied with his or her 
interest. The meetings will be focused 
upon, and will deal realistically with, the 
problems and issues facing social studies 
teachers in curriculum planning and 
classroom procedures as they seek to dis- 
charge their responsibility in training 
citizens for tomorrow’s world. ; 

There will be an extensive exhibit of 
educational materials of special interest 
to social studies teachers. Further details 
regarding the meeting may be obtained 
from Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive 
secretary, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Nov. 11-17— American Education | 
Week. See page 150. 

Nov. 11-17—Children’s Book Weck. | 
For further information write to The 
Children’s Book Council, 62 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 








Dean Gildersleeve 


% AN Honorary Life Membership 19 } 
the National Education Association has 
been awarded to [Cont. on page A-112| 
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scenic grandeur 














Vacation-in-the -West!... 


An interlude of rest and relaxation after the 
years of nerve-straining turmoil. A mental and 
physical lift as we dig into our peacetime work. 


Vacation-in-the-West! What an amazing 
variety of places to go and things to see and do. 
Colorful Colorado, in the heart of the Rockies. 
Magic Yellowstone with over 3,000 square miles 
of natural beauty. Glorious Glacier National Park 
in all its scenic grandeur. The Black Hills of 


BURLINGTON LINES 
Everywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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3 Glorious Glacier National Park in all its 


Magic Yellowstone with its amazing array 2 
of mud volcanoes, geysers, canyons 


Dude Ranches, where rest and relaxation 
abound in an atmosphere of boots and saddles 


The Black Hills of South Dakota, steeped in ° 
the romance of the early West 


Colorful Colorado, snuggled in the heart * 


of the Rockies 













South Dakota, steeped in the romance of the 
early West. The Dude Ranches of Wyoming, 
Montana and Colorado where folks ‘trough it’’ 
in an atmosphere of boots and saddles. 

It won’t be long until the welcome signs will 
be beckoning—everywhere West. And we of the 
Burlington are planning, right now, on ways 
and means of making your future Western 
vacation trips the most wonderful trips you’ve 
ever taken. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson, Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Of itional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers, Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year term: 
Jan. 28. Summer term: June 14, Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 516-P EVANSTON, ILL. 





The opportunities for teachers to secure posi- 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
are the greatest we have ever known, It is 
our aim to render the best service possible to 
both administrator and teacher. Our service is 
nation-wide, (Member N.A.T.A.) 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
mone OFFIEe: Agencies: 535 Fifth ee 
New York City + Hyde 

wad a Building, Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885 





New Horizons in Teaching 
With the hope this willbe interesting and helpful 






Wien letter writing more and more 
recognized by educators as a natural 
device for self-expression perhaps 
Susie Cucumber —the dog photo- 
graphed above, who corresponds 
with children and schoolrooms on 
her list—might suggest a new sort 
of Self-expression Project. 

Susie’s weekly letters, geared to 
3 to 8 year olds’ vocabulary -in- 
terest-experience range and enclosed 
small surprises (art or history pic- 
ture, seeds to plant, etc.), might 
prove a fresh spur to class “to tell 
things in own words” — encourag- 
ing conversational ability and verbal 
self-expression, 

Too, class might be inspired to 
correspond with Susie—even ex- 











Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters 
to Children 


For Nursery and Primary Teachers 
interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


pressing individuality in making up 
designs for own writing paper as 
suggested by Susie’s personalized, 
illustrated stationery. Also, there’s 


her big book, “Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters.” 


Parents’ Magazine specially com- 
mends both Susie’s Book and Letters, 


Ask your librarian or bookstore, if 
interested. For further information 
write to Susie Cucumber, herself, at her 
home—Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


< os Remember this wrapper, . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 249 
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[Cont. from page A-180] Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College in ap- 
preciation of her outstanding work jn 
helping to obtain a place for education jn 
the United Nations’ Charter. She was the 
only educator among the United States’ 
8 delegates to the San Francisco Confer. 
ence. 
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T he Most Unkindest Cutlery oj All! 
¥%& VIOLENT EXERCISE after 40; if espe- 
cially harmful if you do it with a knife 
and fork. 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


NEA Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


¥%& GROUP PLANNING IN EDUCATION, the 
1945 yearbook of the NEA Department 
of Supervision and Cu.riculum Devel- 
opment, includes discussions of theory 
and descriptions of the actual practice 
of group planning in the classroom, in 
curriculum development, in teacher edu- 
cation, and in the community. Paul J. 
Misner, superintendent of schools, Glen- 
coe, Ill., was chairman of the group pre- 
paring the yearbook. $2. We, the Chil- 
dren—teprint of the March 1945 issue 
of Educational Leadership—features boys’ 
and girls’ discussions of intercultural 
understanding. Published jointly by the 
Department and the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. 25¢. 


National Science Teachers Year- 


book 


% Tue 1945 YeARBooK of the National 
Science Teachers Association, Science 
Instruction for National Security, dis- 
cusses instruction for leadership in sct- 
ence and science instruction for all citi- 
zens. 50¢. NEA. 

Members of the Association should 
send $1 dues to Norman R. D. Jones; 
5073a Mardel, St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies; 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
3314 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, 
BoC. 








Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make “Care of Teeth 
a fascinating pup'!-pas " 
teaching material: Send 10c for copy, 
With it we will send FREE catalog © 
crates peste materia! listing oa 

amphiets, posters, piays. ° 
Heme omy graded reading and coloring 
seatwork 


American Dental Association 
Dept. N-11 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Iilino’ 
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YOUR SCHOOL CAN REAP THESE DITTO BENEFITS! 


BNE |! Dito copiae ngihivig typed, hataturition, a 
ral | direct from a sheet of paper : 
pT nes no stencils, no mals ~ 
knif 

Te copes Ilo 8 cotots— all im one ofsoration. 
DNS ; ; 
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ce —hin prafacr > nahidetesh © Y 
Me 7 One workbook punted in Ditto ink can be duplicated lr 
actice | Aewe an entine clzsd— often an ontine school 
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With all government restrictions removed, you 
and your school can now take advantage of the 
time, money and work saving features Ditto pro- 
vides. You can lighten your load with Ditto and 


ltural increase both school and classroom efficiency as 
y the other alert and up-to-date teachers and school 
Inter- & administrators are doing today in over 25,000 


schools throughout the nation. 


PROVIDES MORE LEISURE TIME 


You’ll find myriad uses throughout the school for 
the amazingly simple, Ditto duplicating method. 
Quickly and at small cost Ditto is used to prepare 


/ ear- 













ional practice materials, examinations, study guides, FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 
1ence i i i : ¥ 
r° assignment sheets, instructions, school records, Dies Waskiaales Onn ene. 
1S- bulletins, forms, graphs, charts, maps—anything piled by noted authorities to 
| sci- and everything, for which clean, accurate copies save you hours of classroom 
Citi- are required. time, get more seat work, do 
less night work and increase 
ould BOON FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES class averages. 50 Subjects. 
‘ , ey bly si 1 One book serves 100 students. 
ones; Ditto is so economical and incomparably simple Test them in your classroom. 
for supplying posters, programs, tickets, graphs Get free samples, check cou- 
and other materials so essential for student activ- pon below. 
quan- ities. In thousands of schools, Ditto prints the 
~ school newspaper with cartoons, and ads in colors; 
— does it simply, easily, cheaply. You'll find it well 
Fea worth while to learn what Ditto can do for you CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
rr . J 
sot nA and your school. Use coupon at lower right for ---------- -<------------- -- 
ation details. 1 DITTO, Inc. | mn 
one 2254 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
t Gentlemen: 
i Without obligation, please send: 
It ¢ +) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
'! (¢ ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
klet 1 (¢ ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class 
Hayy 1 is Primary (_) Secondary ( ) 
TH 1 Junior High School (_ ) 
Teeth’ soean want and. U8. PAT. Ove. ' ( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
oF COPY, i MONG 0a 064040060 0604666060000060600000008 
nokta, t School 
Shar, | Sch0Ol......cssessesesvececeeceees ; 
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If you want to see the pictures of 
CBS’ new high definition, full color 
television, get the December 1 New 
Yorker. It demonstrates, as closely as 
paper and ink can reproduce, the qual- 
ity of the new full color television pic- 
tures which were broadcast in the 
“radar” frequencies by CBS across the 
New York skyline for the first time in 
history on October 10, 

The New York Times called it “the 
achievement of a radio ‘miracle’”, and 
the electronic industry pretty well 
agrees that it’s probably the most impor- 
tant milestone in television’s history. 


* 


Keith Tyler and Norman Woelfel of 
Ohio State just finished a report on a 
5-year study called Radio and the 
School. Among a lot of other interesting 
things, it says: 

“Just as nation-wide broadcasts can 
help in the unification of American 
education, so they provide a means of 
weakening—and occasionally destroy- 
ing—the strands of barbed wire strung 
so tightly around the subject-matter en- 
closures within a school. Nation-wide 
broadcasts, not conceived narrowly... 
can bring to students of history the 
dramatic re-creation of historical epi- 
sodes and personalities; to students of 
chemistry or biology they can suggest 
the social effects of scientific discover- 
ies; to students of music they can 
correlate the sociological and racial 
folklore from which music originated. 

*,.. Of the four nation-wide networks, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System has 
made the most significant contribution 
to public-school education through the 
programs of the American School of 
the Air, first broadcast in 1930, and 
each year since that time on the air 
five days a week from October through 


Age...” 
* 


Every Thursday the high school 
seniors in Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
southern New Jersey stream intoWCAU’s 
big studio auditorium and listen to 
people like Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, Moss Hart and Maury Maverick 
talk about the career opportunities that 
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LISTEN cn: 


lie ahead in their respective fields. The 
students shoot questions at the speakers 
through roving microphones in the audi- 
ence and the entire proceedings go out 
on the air from CBS’ affiliate in Phila- 
delphia to thousands of their classmates 
listening at home. 

Months of hard thinking went into 
WCAU’s Career Forum, which has an 
advisory board of 14 college presidents 
and 8 superintendents of schools who 
choose the speakers. Thus radio once 
again uses its enormous “power-for- 
good” to clarify the issues of a turbulent 
world for the boys and girls who will 
some day guide its destinies, 


* 


You may recall reading several 
months ago that CBS presented to the 
Library of Congress a complete file of 
all the foreign shortwave broadcasts 
“trapped” since the outbreak of World 
War II by Columbia’s listening stations. 
The file came to some 96,000 pages or 
24 million words and filled a space of 
100 cubic feet. The Library of Congress 
plans to transfer the record to micro- 
film, reducing the storage space to 34 
of 1 cubic foot. 

The load has been safely received by 
the Library. The 20 cases were packed 
by Eddie Newcomb. Eddie has been 
packing valuables for 20 years without 
cracking a teacup. He helped the Met- 
ropolitan Museum move its treasure to 
bomb-proof shelters early in the war, 
along with the portraits of all the Gov- 
ernors of New York then hanging in 
City Hall. And he’s moved the house- 
hold goods of the Fields, the Vander- 
bilts and the Davies. Since V-J Day he’s 
been mighty busy moving stuff back out 
of hiding, 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING 





SYSTEM 


CALENDAR 


* 


GOOD LISTENING 
FOR DECEMBER: 


* 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


DECEMBER 


2 


2 


24 


25 


21 


OF MEN AND BOOKS 


Saturday, 2 p.m. EsT. John Mason Brown 
returns to the CBS air to take up his 
searching appraisal of the latest books. 


NEXT WEEK 

Sunday, 2:30 p.m. Est. CBS reporters 
here and abroad present a careful pro- 
jection of world events, to tell you what 
you can look for during the coming 
week, 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Sunday, 3 p.m. Est. Conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski, Yehudi Menuhin and the 
orchestra play the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE 


Wednesday, 5 p.m. Est. Over 100 years 
ago, man first used anesthetics to help 
conquer pain. The story is dramatized 
from its crude beginnings to modern 
surgical application. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING 


Sunday, 11:30a.m. Est. Eva Le Gallienne 
is featured guest in a discussion of 
Grimm’s and Andersen’s fairy tales. 


GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 


Tuesday, 5 p.m. EST. Bernard Herrmann 
conducts the Columbia Concert Orches- 
tra in Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Friday, 5 p.m. Est. More than any other 
book of its period, Dickens’ Pickwick 
Papers added phrases to the language 
and gave us universally beloved charac- 
ters. A dramatization. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 

Monday, 5 p.m. Est. Dr. Roy Chapman 
Andrews is narrator on The Genius of 
Franklin, which explores the limitless 
talents of Benjamin Franklin as jour- 
nalist, scientist and diplomat. 


TWO HOURS OF STARS 


Tuesday, 4 to 6 p.m. Est. A gala pro- 
gram for Christmas day, saluting this 
year of victory and featuring celebrities 
of radio, stage, and screen. 


THIS LIVING WORLD 


Thursday, 5 p.m. est. One of history's 
most critical years passes in review. 
President Roosevelt’s death, Victory in 
Europe, the atomic bomb and Victory 
in Japan, 
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